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Hiſtory of ENGLAND, 


| Th Hisrony of Enwarn VI, 


HE love of power is common- 
ly found to be the predomi. 
nant paſſion of princes. The 
| late King had been always ſo 

| 1 = tenacious of his authority, that 
i he could hardly be perſuaded to , refign it 
| with his breath. He had ſettled the ſuc- 

| cellion in fuch an accurate manner, and 
IAG A 2 impoſed 


4 The Hiſtory of Enct Aub. 
impoſed ſuch ſevere reſtrictions on the go- 
vernment of his infant ſon, that he ſeemi- 


ed deſirous of reigning even after his 


decreaſe; and he vainly imagined; that his 


- miniſters, ” who had obeyed him, during 


his life time, with ſuch unlimited com- 
plaiſance, would never afterwards preſume 
to depart from the plan, which he had 
projected. Ar 

He fixed the majority of the prince at 
the eighteenth year of his age; and as 
Edward was but juſt turned of nine, he 
appointed fix executors, to whom, during 
the minority, he committed the admini- 
ſtration of public affai:s, and the care of 


4 » a 1 
the king's perſon, 8 p 
- 


Their names were Cranmer, archbiſhop 


; of Canterbury; lord Wriotheſley, chancel- 


Jorz lord St. John, ſteward of the houſe- 
Bold; lord Ruſſel, privy-ſex! ; the earl of 
Hertford, chamberlain; viſeount Liſle, ad- 
miral; Cuthbert Tonffal, biſhop of Dur- 
ham; Sir Anthony. Brown, maſter of the 
horſe; Sir William Paget, ſecretary of ſtate; 
Sir Edward North, chantellor of the court 
of augmentations z Sr Edward Montague, 


chief Juſtice, of the common pleas ; judge 
Bromley, Sir Anthony Denny, and Sir 
William Herbert, gentlemen of the pri- 
vy;chamber ;_ Sir ba 


"Ms 


ward Wotton, trea- 
, a "WS. 454 ſurer 


. 
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| EDUWARD VI. 5 
ſurer of Calais; doctor Wotton, dean of 
Canterbury and York. N 
To theſe fixteen executors, in whoſe 
hands the whole regal authority was lodg- 
ed, were joined twelve counſellors, 'who' 
enjoyed nv immediate power; and could 
only affiſt with their advice, when any af, 
fair was laid before them. * 80 
The council confiſted of Henry Fitz 
allen, earl of Arundel; William Par, earl 
of Eſſex; Sir Thomas Cheney, treaſurer; 
Sir John Gage, comptroller of the houſ- 
hold; Sir Anthony Wingfield, vice cham- 
berlain; Sir William Petre, ſeeretary of 
ſtate; Sir Richard Rich, Sir John Baker, 
Sir Ralph Sadler, Sir Thomas Seymour, 
Sir Richard Southwel, and Sir Edward 
Peckham. | ; r 
This nomination is a freſh proof of 
Henry's caprice and inconfiltency, by ap- 
pointing ſeveral perſons of inferior ſtation 
among his executors, and aſſigning only 
the place of counſellor to a perſon” of 
ſuch” high rank as the earl of Arundgl, 
and to Sir Thomas Seymour, the king's 
uncle. 2 M0 | 
Whatever hopes the lte king might 
have entertained, that the executors and 
counſellors would adhere invariably to his 
orders, the firſt act of their authority wes 
to violate his will in a very material article. 
. | A3 0 
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| on, a protector: an 
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No. ſooner were they aſſembled, than it 


Was obſerved, that the government would 


loſe its dignity, ſor want of a proper 
head, Who, might. repreſent, the perſon 
his majeſty,, receive addreſſes from 
aa: ambaſſadors, to whom diſpatches, - 
rom the Engliſh miniſters abroad might, 


be ſent, aud whoſe name might be ſub- 


ſcribed. to all orders and proclamations ; 
and, as the king's will had made no pro- 
viſion for, this, particular, it was thought 
neceſſary to ſupply the defect, by ap- 
pointing a protector; who, though. he 
mould enjoy all tbe external badges of 
royal dignity, ſhould yet be. obliged, in 
every exerciſe of authority, to conduct 
himſelf by the opinion of the execu- 
tors. 

This propoſal was; warmly * by 
hs chancellor Wriotheſley; who, being a 
man of great ſpirit and ambition, imagined 
that his office entitled him to the firſt rank 
in the regency aſter the primate; and, as, 
that prelate had no capacity nor inclina- 


tion ſor ſtate affairs, he hoped that the 


management of public Yolineſs would of 
courſe devolve, in a great meaſure, upon 


himſelf. 


He therefore Ree] bis utmoſt endea- 
vours, in order to prevent the nomination, 
bi * that ſuch a 

meaſure 


E DWwAR Du Vii 7 
meaſure, would be a dire&; violation of, 
the king s will, which, being canſa med by, 
act of parliament, ought to be obſerved 
with the utmoſt punctuality, and could not 
be altered but by the ſame authority, *. 

which it had been eſlabliſhed. 

His remonſtrances, however, produced no 
elfect. The other members were unani-, 
mous in opinion, that a protector ſhould. 
be named; and the choice fell on the earl 
of Hertford, Who, as he was the king's 
maternal uncle, was ſtrongly attached to 
his intereſt ; and, having. no pretenſions 
to the crown himſelf, could never be 
tempted to engage in any meaſures preju- 
dicial to the ren or authority of his 
nephew. 

The people were informed of chis change 
in the government, by a general proclama- 
tion; and meſſengers were diſpatched, to 
notify the matter to all foreign courts. 
All thoſe who enjoyed public offices, 
reſigned their former commiſſions, and 
took out new ones in the name of 
the young king; and the biſhops them- 
ſelves were obliged . to ſubmit to the ſame. 
regulation. | 

But, though. the executors - ventured 
to. violate the will of Henry in this particu- 
lay, they as. not t fail, io obſerve it in an- 

10 „ Other... 
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other point, becauſe it was conducive to 
their own intereſt. l b dead 
The late king had reſolved, a little be- 
fore his death, to make a new creation of 
nobility, in order to ſupply the place of 
thoſe who had fallen by acts of attainder; 
or default of iſſue; and that the perſons, 
thus dignified, might be enabled to ſup- 
port their new rank, he had determined 
either to gratify them with eſtates, or 
promote them to higher offices. He had 
even gone ſo far as to acquaint, them 
with his deſign; and, in his will, he en- 
Joined his executors to fulfil all his pro- 
miſes. | 25 a 
That they might diſcover the king's in- 
tentions in this particular, Sir William Pa- 
get, Sir Anthony Denny, and Sir William 
erbert, who had always enjoyed a preat 
ſhare of Henry's confidence, were ſum- 


moned before the board of regency; and 


having declared what they knew con- 
cerning the king's promiſes, their teſti- 
mony was admitted, and the miniſters 
proceeded to the execution of theſe engage - 


nne 
Hertford was created duke of Somerſet, 


mareſchal, and lord treafurer ; Wriotheſley, 


earl of Southampton ; the earl of Effex, 
marquis of Northampton; viſcount Liſſe, 
earl of Warwick; Sir Thomas be 

ord. 


| 
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lord Seymour, and admiral ; Sir Richard 
Rich, Sir William Wille#ghby, and Sir 
Edward Shefneld, were” promoted to the 
title of barons. . 

The ſame dignity was ; offered to fret 

* Who declined the honour; becauſe 
the ſecond part of the king's promiſe, the 
conferring -eftates on theſe new nublemen, 
was poltponed to a more convenient ſeafon; 
Some of them, however, particularly So- 
merſet the protector, were, in the mein 
time, gratified with eccleſiaſtical prevene 
ments, deanerics and prebends. 

The earl of Southampton had always. 
been an inveterate enemy to Somerſet ; 
and it was not likely, that factions, which 
had ſecretly ſubſiſted, even during the ar- 
bitrary teign of Henry, would be fopphetſet 
in the feeble adminiſtration which commons 
ly attends a minority | 
Ti former wobleman,” with bis vſuef 
arrogance and preſumption, had ventured, 
of himſelf, and from his own authority, to 
put the great ſeal in commiſſion, and had 
2 four lawyers, called Southwel, 

regonel, Oliver, and Bellaſis, to exe 
cute, in his abſence, che office of chan- 
ceWlor.. 

This meaſure gave great dicbinge to ö the 

miniſtry ; and ſo much the greater, that 
two vf the commiſſioners. being — 
Ee 


5 the lawyers imagined, that, by this no- 
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mination, he meant to bring the com- 
mon law into diſrepute. Complaints were 
preferred to the council; who, influen- 
ced by the protector, gladly ſeized ſuch - 
a favourable opportunity of ruining South- 
ampton. WE. " 
The judges, being conſulted, declared,. 
that the commiſſion was contrary to the 
laws of the land, and that the chancellor, 


for. ſuch” an unconſtitutional ftep, ought 


not only to be ny of the ſeals, but 
might likewiſe be ſubjected to the. ſeverelt 
puniſhment. 
- . The council ſummoned him to appear 
before them; and, though he endeavoured 
sani, his conduct by a number of fri- 
volous arguments, they declared that he 
had forfeited his office ; that a fine ſhould: 
be impoſed upon him; and that he ſhould 
be confined to his own houſe during the 
pleaſure of the miniſtry, a in 
., Though the removal of Southampton 
augmented the protector's authority, and 
tended to extinguiſh, faftions in the re- 
gency; yet was not Somerſet ſatisfied with 
this advantage; his ambition puſhed him 
to aſpire to ſtil] higher acquiſitions, and 
to aim at an abſolute. and ualimited 
Power. TER" . 5 n 
| Pee | 


* 
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| Juho Duke of SOMERSET 
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ED NAR D VI 11 
© Pretending that the vote of the execu- 
tors, appointing him protector, was not a 
ſufficient foundation for his authority, he 
obtained from the young king à patent, 
'by which he entirely defeated the will of 
Henry the eighth, occaſioned a total revo- 
lation in the government, and may even 
ſeem, in ſome meaſure, to have ſubverted 
the laws of the kingdom. 0 
He conſtituted himſelf protector with ful 
regal power; and appointed a council, 
compoſed of all the former counſellors, 
and all the executors, except Southamp- 
ton: he reſerved a power of chuſing any 
other counſellors at pleaſure : and he was 
obliged to conſult” with ſuch only as he 
ſhould think proper. | ede 
The protector and his council were 
likewiſe inveſted with a diſcretionary pow- 
er, and might execute whatever they ſhould 
deem beneficial to the nation, without in- 
curring any penalty or forfeiture, ' from 
any law, ſtatute, proclamation, or ordinance 
r ee. 
Had this patent been more limited and 
circumſcribed in its conceſſions, and hack 
it been granted by the ananimous conſent 
of the executors appointed by Henry; its 
gality, even in that caſe,” might juſtly be 
ueſtioned; becauſe it ſeems to be an eſ- 
ſential 


condition of ſuch a truſt, that it 
7132 


ſnould 
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Qqulg be exerciſed + by the N 
Arolled, and ſhould never be delegated to 
others; but as the patent, , by"its very * 
pour, in Which the executors are not fe 
much as named, appears to haye been 
ſurteptitiquſſy procured from a minor king, 

ze. protetorſhip., of. Somerſet was a mant- 
elt ufurpation, which, it is impoſſible... ro 
jultify by auy arguments. 
The connirance, however, of the execu- 
tors, and their acquicicepce. in the new 
eſtabliſhment, prevented all murmurs and 
clamours among the people, and diſpoſe 
them to fubmi:, . with chearjulneſs,: to the 
ACP, of the protector; and. as, the 
young king was entirely devoted to his 
uncle, who was, in other, reſpects, a man 
of probity aud moderation, no objections 
were made to his power and title. Beſides; 


all men of ſenſe concluded, that, conſi- 


dering the preſent ſtate of the nation, di- 
vided, as It was, into ſo many f. y and 
parties, it was abſolutely neceſſary to com- 
mit the government to one perſon, Who 
mags cheek the ſpirit. of. faction, and in- 

re the public tranquilkty. 7. 

Whatever unconſlitutional Reps the pratec- 
or might-haye taken in order to obtain his 
ke n authority, pe did nat fail .to;em- 


ploy it ju promdting the, x 


yy. iu p | cal intereſtrand, 
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regarded as the ſureſt friend of the reform- 
ers; but, during the reign of the late king, 
he had been intimidated, by the arbitrary 
and tyrannical conduct of that monarch, 
from declaring his ſentiments in an open 
manner, and purſuing the meaſures which 
he would otherwiſe have embraced. Now, 
however, that he was freed from theſe re- 
ſtraints, he ſcrupled not to expreſs his in- 
tention of correcting the abuſes of the 
Romiſh ſuperſtition, and adopting ſtill more 
of the Proteſtant innovations. ; 

He took care, that all thoſe, who had 
any ſhare in the king's education, ſhould be 
ſtrongly attached to the ſame principles ; 
and as the young prince was extremely fond 
of every kind of literature, eſpecially the. - 
theological, it was natural to ſuppoſe, that, 
in the courſe of his reign, the popiſh faith 
would be entirely aboliſhed. 

Determined, however, as the protector 
was, to promote the reformation in Eng- 
land, he reſolved to proceed in this pious 
work, with the utmoſt caution and circum- 
ſpection. In all matters of a religious nature, 

he conducted himſelf entirely by the ad- 
vice of Cranmer, who being a man of pru- 
dence and moderation, was extremely a- 
verſe to all violent changes, and was de- 
ſirous of bringing over the people, by im- 
perceptible degrees, to that ſyſtem of doc- 
Vor. XIX. B trine 


* 


* 
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14 The Hiſtory of Ex OLANp. 
trine and diſcipline; which he conſidered aa 
the moſt pure and perfect. 2 
He probably likewiſe imagined, that a. 
ſyſtem, which carefully ſhunned the ex- 
tremes of reformation, was likely to be 
the moſt permanent; and that a devotion, 
merely ſpiritual, was only ſuited to the 
firſt fervours of a new ſet; and, upon 
the relaxation of theſe, would natural] 
open a door for the inroads of ſuperſtiti- 
on and impiety. 
He ſeems therefore to have propoſed the 
eſtabliſhment of an hierarchy, which being 
adapted to the conſtitution of a great and 
regular government, might ſerve as a per- 
petual bulwark againſt Rome, and might 
command the reverence of the people, e- 
ven after the firſt ardour of their zeal was 
greatly abated, or entirely extinguiſhed, 
The perſon, who made. the ſtrongeſt op- 
poſition to any further changes in religi- 
on, was Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter ; 
Who, though he had not been honoured 
with a place in the council of regency, on 
account of ſome late offence, which he had 
given to Henry, was intitled, by his age, 
experience, and capacity, to the higheſt 
truſt and confidence of his own party. | 
This prelate ſtill continued to extoll the 
great wiſdom and learning of the late 
king, which, indeed, were generally ef. 
N teemed 
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teemed by the nation; and he repreſented 
the prudence of perſevering, at leaſt till 
the young king's majority, in the eccleſi- 
aſtical ſyſtem, eſtabliſhed by that mo- 
narch. | 

He defended the uſe of images, which 
were tiow openly condemned by the Pro- 
teſtants: he even condeſcended to write aa 
apology for Holy Water, which - biſhop 
Ridley had attacked in a ſermon ; and he 
maintained, that, by the power of the Al- 
mighty, it might be dads as effectual 
an inſtrament of doing good as any other 
ceremony whatever. 1 
But all his remonſtrances produced no 
effect. An act of parliament had beſtowed a 
legiſlative power on the crown ; and royal 
proclamations, even during a minority, poſ- 
ſeſſed all the force and authority of laws. 
The protector, availing himſelf of this ſta- 
tute, reſolved to exert his utmoſt endea- 
yours in promoting the Reformation; and 
having, in the mean time, ſuſpended the 
authority of the biſhops, he ordered a ge- 
neral viſitation to be made of all the di- 
oceſes in England. 1 7 

The whole kingdom was divided in- 
to fix circuits, each of which was affign- 
ed to a certain number of viſitors, who 
were partly laymen and partly eccleſiaſ- 
tics. The chief purport of their in- 
ſtructions was, beſides correcting the irre- 
2 | g 


; 
| . 
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»gularities that prevailed among the clergy, 


to aboliſh the ancient ſuperſtitious prac- 


tices, and to bring the diſcipline and wor- 


ſhip to a greater conformity with thoſe of 
the reformed churches. Nevertheleſs, they 
were enjoined to proceed with the greateſt 
delicacy and reſerve. They were directed 


to preſerve for the preſent all images 


which had not been abuſed to idolatry ; 
and to teach the people not to deſpiſe 
ſuch ceremonies as were not yet abrogat- 
ed, but only to abſtain from ſome parti- 
cular ſuperſtitions, ſuch as the. ſprinkling 
their beds with holy water, the ringing of 


bells, or uſing of bleſſed candles, in order 
to drive away the devil. 


The ſame religious zeal which prompted 
Somerſet to encourage the Reformation at 
home, led him likewiſe to carry his at- 
tention. to foreign countries; where the 
intereſts. of the proteſtants were now ex- 

oſed to the moſt imminent danger. The 
| ponuff, after having long with- 
ſtood the united importunities of all the 


_ princes in Chriſtendom, . had, at laſt, con- 


voked a general council, which met at 
Trent, and was employed in reforming the 
abuſes of the church, and. in. aſcertaining 
her doctrines. 


The emperor, who wanted to humble 


the exorbitant power of the court of Rome, 


. . * 
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as well as to win over the Proteſtants,” 
promoted the former object of the coun- 
cil; the pope, who dreaded the overthrow 
of his own greatneſs, endeavoured rather 
to employ them in the latter. | 

He ordered his legates, who preſided in 
the council, to protract the debates, and 
to engage the divines in altercations, and 
arguments, and diſputes, concerning the 
nice points of faith; hoping, by this 
means, to divert the attention of the mem- 
bers from the grand ſcheme of reforma- 
tion. 5 

But his arts and intrigues proved jineffec- 
tual. The prelates, in general diſcovered 
ſuch a ſtrong inclination to exalt the 
epiſcopal authority on the ruins of 
the ſovereign pontiff, that the legates 
were obliged to interrupt their proceed- 
ings by transferring the council to Bo- 
logna, where they 1magined it would be 
more under the influence of his holineſs. 

The emperor, as well as the pope, had 
learned to employ religion as a cloak to 
cover his ſelfiſh and intereſted views, He 
was determined to uſe the imputation of 
hereſy as' a pretext for ſubduing the Pro- 
teſtant princes, and deſtroying the liberties 
of Germany; but found it neceflary to 
conceal his deſigns under a deep artifice, 
7 B 3 and 
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18 The Hiſtory of EncGLAnD.” 
and to hinder his enemies from forming 2 
141 confederacy againſt him. 
| He detached the Palatine and the elec- 
1 tor of Brandenburgh from the Proteſtant 
| league : he invaded the dominions of the 
N elector of Saxony, and the landgrave of 
Heſſe: by the chance of war he made the 
ll former his priſoner : by policy and addreſs 
| he inveigled the other into his power, 
| and. detained him captive, by breaking a 
| ſaſe· conduct, with which he had indulged 
9 | him. He ſeemed to have attained to the 
| ; | higheſt pinnacle of fortune; and the Ger- 
11 man princes, confounded at his ſucceſs, 
lf | were ſtill further diſheartened by the news, 
Which they had received, of the death firſt 
| of Henry the eighth, and then of Francis 
the firſt, their uſual reſources in every cala- 
| mity. 
il Henry the ſecond, who now ſwayed the 
ll ſcephre of France, was a prince of great 
N courage and reſolution; but he was leſs 
\ bold and daring than his predeceſſor, and 
i | leſs inflamed with hatred and reſentment 
Will againſt the emperor Charles. Though he 
Wild fent ambaſſadors to the princes of the 
1 Smalcadic league, and flattered them with 
WAR the hopes of aſſiſtance, he was extremely 
11 unwilling, in the beginning of his reign, 
wb engage in a war with ſuch a powerful 
mY menarch as the emperor; and he ima- 
gined, 
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gined, that the alliance of theſe princes 
was a ſure reſource, of which he could a- 
vail himſelf on any emergency. 

He was directed, in all his meaſures, b 
the duke of Guiſe and the cardinal of Lor- 
raine, brothers to the queen-dowager of 
Scotland, and he followed their advice, 
in chuſing rather to afford immediate aſ- 
ſiſtance to that ancient ally, which, even 
before the death of Henry the eighth, 
had implored the proteQion of the French 
monarch. . 

The Reformation, which had made ſach 
a conſiderable progreſs in England, had 
likewiſe begun to take root in Scotland, 
notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the mi- 
niftry, who were entirely under the influ- 
ence of cardinal Beaton, a haughty, arro- 
gant, and factious prelate, who now gave 
a ſtriking ſpecimen of his cruelty by the 
execution of one Wiſhart, a Proteſtant 
preacher. | 

This gentleman, who was deſcended 
from a good family, had diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his piety and learning, and 
was univerſally beloved for the integrity 
of his heart and the innocence of his 
manners. He was burned at St. Andrew's, 
in ſight of the, barbarous primate, who 
had rejected the interceſſion of the regent 
and many other noblemen; and now 
1 feaſted 


* 
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feaſted his eyes with the tortures of this 


unhappy man from a window of his own 
palace. IS, 

Wiſhart underwent his fate with great 
fortitude and conſtancy ; but his friends, 
not ſatisfied with repreſenting him as a 
primitive martyr, in point of courage and 
reſignation, have endeavoured to exalt him 


to the dignity of a prophet, by pretend- 


ing that he foretold the death of his per- 
ſecutor, who, in a few days after his execu- 
tion, was brought to an end as untimely, 
but more deſerved than that of the pious 
and worthy preacher. Ky 72 

The diſciples of Wiſhart, incenſed at 
his cruel and unmerited puniſhment, form- 
ed a conſpiracy againſt the cardinal; and 
having engaged, in their party, Norman 
Leſley, who was enraped at the primate, 
on account of ſome private injury, they 
conducted their ſcheme with equal ſecrecy 
and ſucceſs. Early in the morning they 
entered the cardinal's palace, which he 
had ſtrongly fortified, and though they 
did not exceed fixteen in number, they 


thruſt out an hundred tradeſmen and fifty 


Jervants, whom they ſeized ſeparately, be- 
fore their deſign was diſcovered ; and hav- 


ing ſhut the gates, they proceeded to exe- 


cute their purpoſe with cqual calmneſs and 
reſolution. as | 
The 
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The cardinal having been alarmed by the 
noiſe which he heard in the caſtle, had 
barricadoed the doors of his chamber ; but 
finding that they had brought fire to 
force their way, he was, obliged to open 
it; and reminding them of his. ſacred cha- 
-- 5 he belought them to ſpare his 
ife. 

This, however, was a favour which he 
could not obtain. One of the conſpirators, 
named James Melvil, drew his ſword, and 
addreſſed the primate in the following 
terms: Repent thee, thou wicked cardi- 
« nal of all fins and iniquities, but eſpe- 
* cially of the murder of Wiſhart, that in- 
« ſtrument of God for the converſion of 
« theſe lands. It is his death, which now 
« calls for vengeance upon thee; and we 
« are ſent by God to inflit the deſerved 
« puniſhment. For I here take God to 
« witneſs, that it is neither hatred of thy 
«© perſon, nor love of thy riches, nor fear 
« of thy power, which prompts me to 
«« ſeek thy death; but only becauſe thou 
«© haſt been, and ſtill remaineſt, an. inve- 
« terate enemy to Jeſus Chriſt, and his 
« goſpel.” 80 ſaying, he plunged his 
{word into the , breaſt of the cardinal, who 
fell dead at his feet, 

The conſpirators, being reinforced by 
their friends to the number of one bat 
q E 
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dred and forty perſons, reſolved to de fend 
themſelves in the -caftle to the laſt extre- 
mity; and with this view ſent a meſſen- 


ger to the court of England, imploring aſ- 


fiſtance from that quarter. 

The Scottiſh miniſtry, after having in 
vain endeavoured to redace the caſtle, 
were obliged to offer the garriſon a pardon, 
together with an abſolution from the pope, 
and a promiſe that they ſhould never af- 
terwards be called to an account for Bea- 
ton's murder, provided they would ſurren- 
der the place. Mean while, till the pope's 
abſolation ſhould arrive, the queen-dowa- 

er applied to France for ſuccours; and 
Far ſent her ſome gallies, with a train 
of artillery, under the command of Strozzi, 
prior of Capua. | ; 

Before the fiege of St. Andrew's was be- 
gun, the abſolution was ſent to the garri- 
ſon, and they were commanded to ſurren- 
der; but the pope having ſaid, among o- 
ther particulars, that he had pardoned an 
unpardonable .crime, the garriſon ſuſpeted 
that this expreſſion was meant to enſnare 
them, - and therefore refuſed to open their 
gates, Nevertheleſs, they were ſoon com- 
pelled to depart from their obſtinacy : a 
great breach was made in the walls; the 
plague broke out among them ; and hav- 
ing no proſpect of aſfliltance from England, 


they 
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they ſurrendered to the French upon con- 
ditions, which were not very punctually ob- 
ſerved. i 
The protector of England had no ſooner 
ſettled the internal government of the king- 
dom, than he hegan to make preparations. 
for an invaſion of Scotland; reſolving, if 
poſſible, to execute the ſcheme of umting 
the two kingdoms by marriage; a project, 
which the late king, had he lived a lit- 
tle longer, would propably have accom- 
pred, and the execution of which he 

ad recommended with his dyieg breath to 
his miniſtry. 

In proſecution of this plan, Somerſet aſ- 
ſembled an army of eighteen thouſand 
men, and equipped a fleet of fixty ſail, 
one half of which were ſhips of war, the 
other loaded with proviſions and ammuniti- 
on. The command of the fleet he be- 
ſtowed upon lord Clinton: he himſelf, aſ- 
ſiſted by the earl of Warwick, conducted. 
the land forces. The pretence for theſe 
hoſtile proceedings was to revenge ſome 
depredations committed by the borderers ;. 
but, beſides that the protector renewed the 
ancient claim of the ſuperiority of Eng- 
land over Scotland, he refuſed to agree to- 
any negociation, unleſs a marriage ſhould be 
immediately concluded between the young 
queen and Edward. 15 
| ; a 
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The protector iſſued a manifeſto, in whick' 
he inforced that meaſure by a variety of” 
arguments. Theſe were deduced from the- 
ſituation of the two kingdoms, which na- 
ture, by cutting them off from all commu- 
nication with foreign ſtates, and ſurround- 
ing them by the ocean, ſeemed to have 
deſigned for one empire; from the fimila- 
rity of the inhabitants in laws, language, 
manners, and cuſtoms, by which - means 
they might the more eaſily be united into 
one people; the equality of the young king 
and queen in point of age and fortune; 
the imminent danger to which Scotland 
was perpetually expoſed from the hoſtile 
attempts of a richer and more powerful 
neighbour ; the many and great advantages 
that muſt neceſſarily reſult to the natives 
of both countries from living in a ſtate 
of peace and ſecurity ; and the protector add- 
ed; that, befides all theſe conſiderations, po- 
ſitive engagements had been made for con- 
cluding this alliance; and that the Scots 
were bound, in honour, to perform, what 
their intereſt and ſafety ſo loudly de- 
manded, " 

He ſoon found, however, that all theſe 
remonſtrances were rendered ineffeQual by 
the arts and intrigues of the queen dow- 


-ager, who was warmly attached to the in- 


tereſt of France, and to the Catholic reli- 
E N | | gion. 
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gion. He was, therefore, obliged to have 
recourſe to more harſh and diſagreeable 
methods; and to compel the Scots, by 
force of arms, to ſubmit to a meaſure, to 
which no motives of policy or prudence 
could induce them to agree. He accord- 
ingly entered that kingdom by the way of 
Berwick, and continued his march towards: 
Edinburgh, without meeting with any re- 
fiſtance, except from ſome ſmall caſtles, 
which were forced to ſurrender at diſcre- 
tion. | | 
The governor of Scotland had collected 
the whole force of the kingdom ; and his 
army, which was twice as numerous as that 
of the Engliſh, had taken poſt on a very 
advantageous ground, ſecured by the banks 
of the Eſke, about four miles from Edin- 
burgh. 

\ 'The Engliſh came within ſight of them 
at Faſide; and, after a flight ſkirmiſh be- 
tween the horſe, in which the Scots were 
Tepulſed, Somerſet began to prepare himſelf 
for a more general and decifive action. 
Before, however, he would riſk a battle, he 
rode out with the earl of Warwick to re- 
connoitre the Scottiſh camp, which he 
found ſo well defended, that he judged it 
would be impracticable to make an at- 
— 4 upon it with any probability of ſuc- 
ceſs. | | WO as 
Vor. XIX. Q He 
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He therefore ſent another letter to Arrang g 
and offered immediately to quit the king; 
dom, as well as to repair the damages he 
had done, provided the Scots would engage 
not to betroth their queen to any foreign 
prince, but to keep her at home, until ſhe 
ſhould be of an age to chooſe a huſband for 
herſelf. 

The Scots, inſtead of aſcribing theſe rea- 
ſonable terms to the equity and moderation 
of the protector, imputed them to his fear 
and apprehenſion, and therefore determined 
to take advantage of thoſe diſtreſsful cir- 
cumſtances, in which they fooliſhly imagined 
he was involved. 88223 

Deluded, likewiſe, by their prieſts, who 
had come to the camp in great numbers, 
they believed that the Engliſh were abo- 
minable heretics, abho of God, and 
expoſed to divine vengeance ; and that no 
ſucceſs could ever attend their arms. 

In this ridiculous opinion they were ſtill 
further confirmed, when they ſaw the pro- 
tector alter his poſition, and advance to- 
wards the ſea; nor did they entertain the 
leaſt doubt that he intended to re-imbark, 
and make his eſcape on board his ſhips, 
which, at that very time, moved into the 
harbour. P 
. Reſolving, therefore, to cut off his re- 
treat, they abandoned their camp; and, 
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Solling the river Eſke, advanced into the 
lain. | | 

N They were drawn up in three bodies: 
Angus led the van; Arran conducted the 
main body; and Huntley commanded the 
rear. Their cavalry conſiſted only of light 
horſe, which were ſtationed on their leſt 
flank, interlined with ſome Iriſh archers, 
whom Argyle had brought over for this 
ſervice. 

Somerſet was overjoyed when he ſaw this 
movement of the Scottiſh army; and, as 
the Engliſh had uſually been victorious in 
regular engagements, he conceived the moſt 
ſanguine hopes of ſucceſs. He formed his 
van on the left, fartheſt from the ſea, and 
ordered them to remain on the high grounds 
on which he placed them, until the enemy 
ſhould approach : he drew up his main 
body, and his rear, towards the right ; and 
beyond the van he poſted lord Gray, at the 
head of the men at arms, and directed him 
to attack the Scots in flank, but not till 
the front of both armies ſhould be en« 
gaged. N | 

While the enemy were advancing on the 
plain, they were galled with the artillery 
rom the Engliſh ſhips : the maſter of Gra- 
bam was killed; the Iriſh archers were 
thrown into confuſion ; and even the other 
troops began to ſtagger : when the lord 
T 5 2 Gray, 


| 
| 
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Gray, obſerving their ſituation, neglected 
his orders, quitted his poſt, and, at the 
head of his heavy- armed horſe, attacked 
the Scottiſh infantry, in hopes of finiſhing 


the action by one vigorous effort. | 
"He ſoon found, however, that he had 


over-rated his own abilities, and entertain- 


ed too mean an opinion of the enemy. He 
was checked, in his career, by a flough 
and a ditch, behind which were poſted the 
Scottiſh infantry, armed with ſpears ; and 
the field, on which they ſtood, was fallow 
ground, broken with ridges, which lay a- 
croſs their front, and diſordered the ranks 
of the Engliſh cavalry; 9 
From all theſe impediments, the attack 
of this body was weak and irregular; and, 
as they were received on the points of the 
Scottiſh ſpears, which were longer than the 
lances of the Engliſh horſemen, they were 
in a moment repulſed, overthrown, and de- 
feated. | | | 

Gray himſelf was dangerouſly wounded : 
lord Edward Seymour, ſon to the protector, 
was unhorſed : the ſtandard had well nigh 
fallen into the hands of the enemy : and, 
had the Scots been provided with a good 
body of cavalry, who might have improved 


the advantage, the whole Engliſh army 


would have run the moſt imminent riſk of a 
total overthrow. 


Mean 


Mean while the protector, aſſiſted by Sir 
Ralph Sadler and Sir Ralph Vane, exerted 
his utmoſt efforts, in order to rally the ca- 
valry. Warwick diſcovered equal ſkill and 
reſence of mind 1n preſerving the ranks of 
the foot, on which the horſe had recoiled: 
he detached Sir Peter Meucas, captain of 
the foot hackbutters, and Sir Peter Gamboa, 
captain of ſome Italian and Spaniſh hack- 
butters, on horſeback; and commanded 
them to ply the Scottiſh infantry with their 
ſhot. | 
They inſtantly advanced to the ſlough, 
and diſcharged their pieces full in the tace 
of the enemy : the ſhips galled them on the 
flank : the artillery, planted on an emi- 
nence, harraſſed them in the front: the 
Engliſh archers overwhelmed them with 
thick and repeated ſhowers of arrows : and 
the vanguard, deſcending from the hill, ad- 
vanced againſt them with the moſt firm and 
determined reſolution. 

Diſmayed by all theſe ſurrounding dan- 
gers, the Scottiſh van began to retreat: 
the retreat was preſently turned into a 
flight, which was begun by the Iriſh 
archers. The panic of the van ſoon reach- 
ed the main body, and, paſſing from thence 
to the rear, rendered the whole field one ge- 
neral ſcene of confuſion, terror, flight, and 
conſternation. | 79 
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The Engliſh army, obſerving, from the 


heights, the ſituation of the Scots, began the 


purſuit with loud ſhouts and acclamations, 
which contributed ſtill more to intimidate 
the vanquiſhed foe. 'The horſe, in particu» 
lar, defirous of revenging the affront which 
they had received in the beginning of the 
action, committed the moſt terrible havock 
among the flying enemy; and from the 
field of battle „ for the ſpace 
of five miles, the whole ground was covered 
with the dead and the dying. | 

The prieſts eſpecially, and the monks, 
were indulged with no quarter ; and the 
Engliſh made ſport of butchering _men, 
who, from their uncommon zeal and ani- 
moſity, had embarked in an enterprize ſo 
232 foreign to their character and pro- 

ion. 


Never was victory more deciſive; and 


never was victory purchaſed at an eaſier rate 


by the conquerors. The Engliſh loſt not 
above two hundered men ; and, accordin 
to the loweſt calculation, there fell above 
ten thouſand of the Scots. About fifteen 
hundred were taken priſoners. This action 
was denominated the battle of Pinkey, be- 
cauſe it was fought on a plain adjoining: to 
a nobleman's ſeat of that name. 

Nor was this the only misfortune which 
e Scots ſuffered in the courſe of the year. 
| While 
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While the regent's attention was wholly 
employed in oppoſing the duke of Somer- 
ſet, the lord Wharton, and the earl of 
Lennox, —— Scotland by the Wekern 
Marches, reduced ſeveral caſtles, and ſpread 
terror and deſolation over all the neigh- 
bouring counties. 21 
Had the protector improved his advant- 
age, he might have compelled the Scots to 
agree to any terms he might have thought 
proper to 1mpoſe : but he was impatient to 
return to England, where he heard ſome 
counſellors, and even his own brother the 
admiral, "were forming cabals againſt his 
authority. Having reduced the caſtles of 
Hume, Dunglaſs, Eymouth, and ſeveral 
other ſmall places, and received the ſub. 
miſſion of ſome of the ſouthern counties, 
he withdrew his forces out of Scotland. 
The fleet, beſides deſtroying all the ſhips 
along the coaſt, ſubdued Broughty, in the 
Frith of Tay; and, having ſtrengthened it 
with ſome new fortifications, they ſupplied 
it with a numerous garriſon. Arran begged 
he might be allowed to ſend commiſſioners 
to treat of an. accommodation ; and Somer- 
fet, having named Berwick as the place of 
meeting, inveſted Warwick with full pow- 
ers to ſettle the preliminaries; but no com- 
miſſioners from Scotland ever appeared. The 
propoſal of the Scots was only an artifice 
| to 
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to gain time, until they ſhould receive aſſiſt- 
ance from France, 2 b 

The protector had no ſooner returned to 
London, than he convoked a parliament; 
and, being ſomewhat elated: with the ſuc- 
ceſs of his late expedition, he obtained a 
patent, empowering him to fit on the 
throne, upon a ſtool] or bench, at the right 
hand of the king, and to enjoy all the ho- 
nours. and privileges that any princes of 
the blood, or uncles of the kings of Eng- 
land, had ever poſſeſſed. This diſtinction, 
however, expoſed him to the hatred and 
envy of almoſt all the nobility, who could 
not bear to ſee themſelves ſo greatly eclip- 
ſed by a perſon of their own rank and ſta- 
tion. ö 

But if Somerſet diſcovered his vanity 
and weakneſs in aſſuming ſo much ſtate 
and grandeur, he merits the higheſt praiſe 
on account of the laws enaQted in this ſeſ- 
fion, by which the rigour of former ſtatutes 
was greatly ſoftened, and ſome ſecurity 
given to the privileges of the people. 5 

All laws wer@ repealed which extended 
the crime of treaſon beyond the ftatute of 
the twenty-eighth of Edward the third; 
all laws paſſed during the late reign, ex- 
tending the crime of felony; all the former 
laws againſt Lollards or heretics, together 
with the ſtatute of the fix articles. No 
_ perſon 
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perſon was to be accuſed of words, but 
within a month after they were ſpoken. 

By theſe repeals, ſome of the moſt ſevere 
laws that ever were enacted in England, 
were annulled; and the people began to 
have the happy proſpect of enjoying ſome 
ſhare of civil and religious liberty. 

Hereſy, however, was {till a capital crime 
by the common law, and was liable to the 
penalty of burning : but there was no pre- 
ciſe ſtandard by which that crime could be 
aſcertained ; a circumſtance, which might 
either be advantageous or prejudicial to 
public ſecurity, according to the rigour or 
lenity of the judges. 

The parhament repealed that law, the 
deſtruction of all laws, by which the king's 
proclamation was .made equal to a ſtatute. 
They likewiſe mitigated that other law, by 
which the king was empowered to annul 
all laws enacted before the twenty-fourth 
year of his age: he could prevent their 
future execution; but could not reverſe 
any effects which had already enſued from 
them. 

There were likewiſe ſeveral laws enacted 
which contributed greatly to promote the 
Reformation. The cup was reſtored to the 
laity: private maſſes were aboliſhed : the king 
was veſted with a power of creating -biſhops, 
without any election of the chapter: the 

. 7 biſhops 
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biſhops were enjoined to- iſſue their writs,” 
and hold their courts, in the king's name 3 
vagabonds were condemned to be ſlaves for 
two years, and to be marked with a: red-' 
hot iron; an act commonly ſuppoſed to be 
levelled againſt the ſtrolling monks and 
friar s. | 
The chantries and free chapels had been 
2 by act of parliament, to the late 
ing; and he had appointed commiſſioners 
to take poſſeſſion of the revenues; but, as 
they had not fully executed their office, it» 
was judged expedient to make a renewal of 
the granr. | 
The preamble to the ſtatute imports, . 
that theſe funds ſhould be applied to good 
and godly uſes, in erecting and endowing 
rammar ſchools ; in enlarging the univer- 
ties, and augmenting the falaries of the 
profeſſors; and in making a better and - 
more regular proviſion for the poor and 
needy. But the rapacious courties had al- 
ready devoured the prey in their imagina- 
tion; nor was it long before it was divided 
among them. | 
It was - likewiſe decreed, that all who 
denied the ſupremacy of the king, or main- 
tained that of the pope, ſhould, for the 
feſt offence, forfeit their goods and chat- 
tels, and be impriſoned during pleaſure ;- 
for the ſecond offence, ſhould be ſubject ; wi 
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the pains of præmunire; and, for the third 
offerice, be attainted of high-treaſon. 

The —— of this laſt crime were de- 
nounced againſt all thoſe who ſhould en- 
deavour, by writing, printing, or any overt 
act or deed, to deprive the king of his eſ- 
tate or titles, particularly of his ſupremacy, 
or to beſtow them on any other; as well 

againſt the heirs of the crown, who 
ſhould attempt to uſurp upon one another, 
and to break the eſtabliſhed order of ſuc- 
ceſſion. 

The convocation aſſembled at the ſame 


- time with the parliament ; and, as it ap- 


peared that the freedom of their debates 
was greatly hampered by the rigour of the 
fix articles, the king indulged them with 
a diſpenſation. from that ſtatute, before it 
was annulled by parliament. 
The lower houſe of convocation preſent- 
ed a petition, defiring they might have the 
liberty of fitting with the commons in par- 
hament ; or, if this privilege, which they 
pretended to claim by ancient right, was 
denied them, they required that no law, 
concerning religion, might be enafted in 
parhament, withont their conſent and ap- 
probation. | | 
But the principles of that age were more 
ſavourable to the civil than the eccleſiaſti- 
cal power; and, though it is probable * 
S 
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the lower clergy had once a right of ſend- 
ing repreſentatives to the houſe of com- 
mons; yet that practice had been diſcon- 
tinued for above two centuries; and the 
preſent juncture was, by no means, a pro- 
per ſeaſon for endeavouring to revive it. 
Though the protector had agreed to the 
_ repeal of that law, which veſted the king's 
_ proclamation with the force of a ſtatute, he 
did not mean to renounce the arbitrary or 
diſcretionary power, which had ever been 
exerciſed by the crown, and which differs, 
in very few reſpe&ts, from the power of 
making laws.* | 
Nevertheleſs it muſt” be owned, that he 
did not employ this authority in any bad 
purpoſe. He iſſued an order, enjoining, 
that candles ſhould be no longer carried 
about on Candlemas-day, aſhes on Afſh- 
. wedneſday, or palms on Palm-ſunday : that, 
as images were abuſed to the purpoſes of 
idolatry and ſuperſtition, they ſhould be re- 
moved from all the churches : that, as pri- 
vate maſſes were aboliſhed, a new commu- 
nion-office ſhould be formed ; and that, as 
ſome factious prieſts had endeavoured, in 
their public diſcourſes, to ſow the ſeeds of 
ſedition among the people, ſermons for 
the future ſhould only be delivered in the 
principal 
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principal churches, -and at ſome particular 
ſaſls and feſtivals, 

But in proportion as Somerſet encouraged 
the Reformation in England, he found the 
difficulty of accompliſhing the union with 
Scotland encreaſe; and the queen dowager, 
as well as the clergy, conceived a more 
violent antipathy to a nation, which had 
departed fo far frem the principles of the 
Romiſh church. | 

The proteQor having reduced Hadding- 
ton, had ordered it to be ſtrongly garriſon- 
cd and fortified by lord Gray : he had like- 
wiſe raiſed ſome fortifications at Lauder ; 
and he imagined that theſe two places, to- 
gether with Broughty and ſome ſmaller 
caities, which were poſſeſſed by the Engliſh, 
would ſerve to overawe the Scots; and 
would afford him an eaſy entrance into the 
heart of the kingdom. | Rf 

Arran, having in vain endeavoured to 
ſurprize Broughty, depended chiefly on the 
ſuccours which he expected from France, 
for the recovery of theſe places; and they 
arrived at laſt in the Frith of Forth, to the 
number af fix thouſand men, . commanded 
by Deſſe d' Eſpanvilliers, and under him by 
Andelot,, Strozzi, and Melleraye. 

The Scots were, at that time, ſo diſheart- 
enced by their late misfortunes, that five 
hundred Engliſh horſe were able to ravage 
Vor. XIX. D | e 
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the whole country, and make incurſions to 
the very gates of the capital: but, on the 
arrival of the French ſuccours, they be- 

an to recruit their ſpirits; and, having 
Joined Deſſẽ with a conſiderable reinforce- 
ment, they undertook the ſiege of Had- 
dington. 

This was an enterprize for which they 
were themſelves entirely unqualified ; being 
only accuſtomed to a kind of deſultory war, 
where they ſerved without pay, and with a 
few weeks proviſions, which they brought 
along with them. Even with the affiſtance 
of the French, they placed their chief 
hopes of ſucceſs in reducing the garriſon 
by hunger ; and, after ſome fruitleſs at- 


tempts to take the place by ſtorm, the 


blockade of Haddington was regularly 
formed. 'The garriſon made ſome vigorous 
ſallies, in all of 

with conſiderable loſs. 

The frequent hoſtilities which the late 
king and the protector had committed a- 
gun Scotland, .inſtead of ſubduing the 
pirit of the people, had ſerved only to 


inflame their reſentment, and to render 


them more averie to that confederacy, which 
was courted in ſo violent a manner. Even 
thoſe who wiſhed well to the Engliſh alli- 


ance, were unwilling to have it impoſed 


on them by force of arms and the earl 


of 


which they were repulſed 


0 
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of Huntley humourouſly obſerved, that he 
had no objection to the match, but he hated 
the manner of wooing. 5 

The queen-dowager taking advantage of 
theſe ſentiments of the people, convoked 
a parliament in an abbey near Hadding- 
ton; and it was there propoſed, that the 
young queen, for her greater, ſecurity, 
ſhould be conveyed to France, and put un- 
der the protection of. that ancient ally. 

This meaſure was warmly oppoſed by ſe- 
yeral of the members, and particularly by 
the regent; but that nobleman was eafily 
ary over, by a penſion of twelve thou- 
and livres, which was now ſettled upon him, 
by the title of duke of Chatelrault which he 
obtained for himſelf, and the command 
of an hundred men at arms which he pro- 
cured for his ſon. And as the clergy 
dreaded the conſequences of the Engliſh 
alliance, they ſupported the propoſal with 
all the credit and influence which they poſ- 
ſeſſed. 

It was therefore reſolved to convey 
the een to France; and, what was 
ſuppoſed to be a neceſſary conſequence, 
to beſtow her, in marriage, on the dau- 
phin. Villegaignon, commander of four 
French gallies lying in the Frith of Forth, 
immediately hoiſted fail as if he meant to 
return home; but when he reached the o- 
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* ſea, he directed his courſe northwards, 

doubled the point of the Orkneys, and 
came in on the weſt coaſt at Dunbarton; 
a very uncommon and hazardous paſſage for 
ſhips of that fabric. a 

The young qucen embarked in one of 
the gallies ; and being accompanied by the 
lords Areſkine and Levingſton, ſhe ſet fail, 
and after a tedious and dangerous voyage, 
arrived in the port of Breſt, from whence 
ſhe was conducted to Paris, and ſoon after 
aſhanced to the dauphin. 

Somerſet, involved in difficulties at home, 
and having little hopes of ſucceeding in 
his enterprize againſt Scotland, was ex- 
tremely deſirous of compromiſing the diſ- 
Pw with that kingdom. With this view 

offered the Scots a ten years truce ; but 
as they demanded the reſtitution of all the 
places which he had taken, the negociation 
proved ineffectual. | 

The Scots ſurprized the fortreſſes of 
Hume and Faſt-caſtle, and cut the garriſon 
in pieces: they repulſed with conſiderable 


| loſs, the Engliſh, who, under the conduct 


of lord Seymour, made a deſcent, firſt in 
Fife, and then at Montroſe : in the former 
action, James Stuart, natural brother to 
the queen, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 


\ bravery and conduct; in the latter action 


Areſkine of Dun acquired great honour. 
Fry Sir 
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Sir Robert Bowes and Sir Thomas Pal- 
mer endeavoured, at the head of a ſtron 
body, to throw ſuccours into Haddington; 
but theſe troops falling into an ambuſ- 
cade, were almoſt totally deſtroyed. A_ 
ſmall body, indeed, of two honed men 
eluded all the vigilance of the French, 
and arrived fafely in Haddington with 
ſome ammunition and © proviſions ; but not- 
withſtanding this N the garriſon was 
reduced to ſuch extremity, that the pro- 
tector was obliged to provide for its relief 
in a more effectual manner, | 
He aſſembled an army of eight thouſand 
men, and reinforcing it with three thou- 
ſand Germans, who on the diſſolution of 
the. Proteſtant alliance, had entered into 
the ſervice of England, he beſtowed the 
command of the whole on the earl of 
Shrewſbury, No ſooner did the Engliſh 
approach, than Deſſé abandoned the fiege, 
and retreated, with ſome difficulty, to E- 
dinburgh, where he took poſt on a very 
advantageous ground. | 
Had Shrewſbury been able to attack the 
enemy on their march, he would, in all 
likelihood, have gained an eaſy victory; 
but, as he had loſt that opportunity, and 
could not, with any probability of ſutceſs, 
attempt to force them in their preſent ſi- 
tuation, he contented himſelf with having 
| D 3 relieved 
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relieved Haddington, and then returned to 
England, | 

Though the friendſhip of France was of 
great 1mportance- to the Scots, in enabling 

them to defend their country againſt the 
Invaſion of England, they derived ſtill more 
advantage from the feuds and animoſities 
which embroiled the councils of that Jat- 
ter kingdom. Even the two brothers, the 
protector and admiral, not fatisfied with 
the high lations which they ſeverally poſ- 
ſeſſed, and the great power and influence 
which both of them enjoyed, had con- 
ceived the molt violent hatred and antipathy 
againſt each other; and the whole court 
and kingdom was diſtracted by their oppo- 
ſite cabals and intrigues. 

Lord Seymour was a man of unbounded. 
ambition, intolerable pride, and inſatiable 
avarice ; and though poſſeſſed of greater a- 
bilities than the protector, he was not ſo 
much eſteemed and reſpected by the na- 
tion, He had, by his flattery and addreſs, 
gained ſuch an aſcendant over the affecti- 
ons of the queen-dowager, that, forgetting 
her uſual prudence and decency, ſhe gave 
him her hand immediately after the de- 
ceaſe of the late king; infomuch, that, 
had ſhe ſoon proved pregnant, it would 
have been difficult to determine who was 


the real father of the child, 
| | | The 
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The wealth and credit of this connexion 
ſupported the ambition of the admiral ; but 
gave offence to the dutcheſs of Somerſet, 
who, vexed to ſee herſelf eclipſed by the wife 
of the younger brother, employed all her 
influence with her huſband, which was too. 
great, firſt to excite, and then to inflame a 
jealouſy between the two brothers. 

The firſt ſymptoms: of this miſunder- 
ſtanding appeared when the protector was 
engaged in the Scottiſh expedition, The 
ſecretary, Paget, a man warmly attached to 
the intereſt of Somerſet, obſerved, that 


Seymour was forming cabals among the 


counſellors; was debauching, by preſents, 
the king's ſervants; and even attempting, 
by very unjuſtifiable methods, to engroſe 


the affections of the young monarch, | 


Paget expoſtulated with him on the folly 
and imprudence of ſuch unwarrantable pro- 
ceedings; intreated him to reflect on the 
numerous enemies whom the ſudden riſe of 
their family had created; and aſſured him, 
that any diſagreement between him and 
the protector, would be greedily ſeized, in 
order to accompliſh the deſtruction of 
both. 

Finding his remonſtrances entirely diſre- 
garded, he tranſmitted an account of the 
matter to Somerſet, adviſing him, at the 


ſame time, to abandon the enterprize a- 


gainſt 


® 
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Sauk Scotland, and return home without 
elay, the better to ſecure himſelf againft, 


the attempts of his domeſtic enemies. 

In the following parliament, the admi- 
rals deſigns appeared ſtill more dangerous 
to the peace of the kingdom ; and, as he 
had enyaged many partizans and retainers, 


he openly endeavoured to overturn his bro- 


ther's authority. He affirmed, that, during 
former minorities, the office, of protec- 
tor of the kingdom, and that of gover- 
nour of the king's perſon, had never been 
entruſted in the ſame hands; and that 
the preſent union of theſe two import- 
ant poſts inveſted Somerſet with a degree 
of power, which could not ſafely be com- 
mitted to any ſubject. He even perſuad- 
ed the young king to ſend a letter to 
the parliament, deſiring that Seymour 
might be appointed his governour; and 
he had ſecured a party in the two houſes, 
by which he imagined he ſhould be able 
to accompliſh his aim. 

The deſign was diſcovered before it could 
be carried into execution; and ſome com- 
mon friends were ſent to expoſtulate with 
him, and try, if poſſible, to divert him 
from his purpoſe : but he lent a deaf ear 
to all their remonſtrances ; he even let fall 
ſome menacing expreſſions, and raſhly 
threatened, that, if he was thwarted in his 
W | 7 attempt, 
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attempt, he would make this the blackeſt 
parliament that ever was in England, hoe 
The council ordered him to appear be- 
fore them, and anſwer for his conduct; 
but he flatly refuſed to obey their order : 
they then began to threaten in their turn, 
and told him, that the king's letter, in- 
ſtead of ſerving as an apology for his pro- 
ceedings, would be conſidered as a erimi- 
nal enterprize, and be regarded as a de- 
ſign to diſturb the public tranquillity, 
by forming a ſeparate intereſt with a child 
and minor, They even dropt ſome me- 
naces of committing him to the Tower 
for his preſumption ; and the admiral, find- 
ing his ſcheme defeated, was glad to ſub- 
mit, and to deſire a reconciliation with his 
brother. | 
This agreement was probably ſincere on 
the part of Somerſet, who was a man of 
a mild and moderate temper, and loved his 
brother with the moſt cordial affection; 
but it was far from being equally ſo on the 
part of the admiral, who glowed with in- 
dignation at his late diſappointment, and 
reſolved to embrace the firſt favourable op- 
portunity of renewing his criminal enter- 
prizes. 
His ſpouſe, the queen-dowager, died in 
child bed; but inſtead of conſidering this 
incident as a bar to his ambitious views, 


he raiſed on it the ſcheme of a more ſud- 
den 
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den and extraordinary elevation. He paid. 
his addreſſes to — lady Elizabeth, who 
was then in the ſixteenth year of her age; 
and that princeſs, who, during her whole 
life-time, was extremely fond of admirers, 
ſeems to have liſtened, with ſome pleaſure, 
to the courtſhip of a man, who was pol- 
ſeſſed of every qualification that could en- 
gage the affections of the fair. | 
But as Henry the eighth, by his laſt will, 
had excluded his daughters from all hopes 
of ſucceeding to the crown, in caſe they 
ſhould marry without the conſent of his. 
executors ; and as Seymour could never ex- 
pect to obtain their approbation; it was 
thence inferred, that he deſigned to accom- 
pliſh his purpoſe by methods flill more raſh 
and more unjuſtifiable. 3 
This ſuſpicion, far from being weaken- 
ed, was rather confirmed by the other pro- 
ceedings of the admiral. He continued to 
corrupt, by promiſes and preſents, the fi- 
delity of all thoſe who had acceſs to the 
king's perſon : he endeavoured - to engage 
that young prince in his intereſt : he found 
means to carry on a ſecret correſpondence 
with him : he inveighed, with great acri- 
mony, againſt his brother's adminiſtration z 
and affirmed, that, by enliſting Germans, 
and other foreigners, he meant to eftabliſh 
a mercenary army, which threatened the 
1 authority 
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authority of the king, and the liberty 
of the people, with the moſt imminent 
danger. | 
By his cunning and addreſs, he engaged 
in his party ſome of the principal nobili 
of the kingdom; and had diſtributed his 
emiſlaries all over England: he even con- 
deſcended to court the friendſhip of the 
moſt popular perſons among the vulgar ; 
and had computed, that he could, on occa- 
| fion, aſſemble an army of ten thouſand men, 
k among his ſervants, tenants, and retainers : 
b he had already provided arms for the uſe 
of theſe forces; and, having ſecured in his 
intereſt Sir John age a man of a vi- 
cious and profligate life, who was maſter 
of the mint at Briſtol, he hoped he ſhould. 
be eaſily able to ſupply himſelf with 
money. | 
Somerſet was fully apprized of all theſe 
| unwarrantable proceedings, and endeavour- 
ed, by the moſt gentle methods, by entrea- 
ty, argument, and even by beſtowing new 
favours upon him, to divert him from his 
| treaſonable deſigns ; but finding all his re- 
monſtrances ineffectual, he reſolved to have 
recourſe to more ſevere and diſagreeable re- 
medies. | 
In this reſolution he was further confirm- 
ed by the artful inſinuations of Dudley earl 
of Warwick, a man of great abilicies — \ 
{til 
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_ diſcoveries ; yet ſtil] the protector was un- 
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ſtill greater vices, who exerted his utmoſt 3 


. \ E 
endeavours, to inflame the quarre] between Wi 
the two brothers; and with fo much the 
more zeal, as he had formed a ſcheme o' 


raiſing his own fortune on the ruins f 


Influenced by a regard for his own ſafety, 
and the public tranquillity, and inſtigated 
at the ſame time by the perſuaſion of War- 
wick, the protector deprived his brother 
of the office of admiral ; and ſigned a war- 
rant for eommitting him to the Tower. 
Some of his confederates were likewiſe ap- 
prehended; and three privy-cqunſellors, be. 
ing ſent to examine them, reported, that 
they had made the moſt full and important 


willing to proceed to the laſt extremity, | 
and reſolved, if poſſible, to ſave his bro- 
then, 2; | | 
He offered to drop the proſecution, if 
Seymour would agree to a cordial reconcile- 
ment; and, abandoning all his ambitious 
hopes, be ſatisfied with a private life, and 
withdraw into the country.. But as Sey- | 
mour made no other anſwer to theſe friend- | 
ly overtures than threats and deſiances, he 
ordered a charge of high-treaſon, conſiſting | 
of thirty-three articles, to be preſented. a- | 
gainſt him; and the whole to be laid be- 
fore the privy-council, | 1 
= | | 
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It is affirmed, that every particular was 
aconteſtibly proved, as well by witneſſes as 
by his own ende: yet the council 
thought proper to go in a body to the 
Tower, in order to examine the priſoner in 
Ja more full and circumſtantial manner. He 
was not intimidated by their appearance 


ty, 3 but boldly inſiſted on a fair trial; deſi red 
ted to be confronted with the witneſſes; de- 
* 1 manded that the charge ſhould be left with 


1 him, in order to be conſidered ; and flatly 


ar refuſed to anſwer to any captious queſtions 
cr. that might be put to him. | 
. It ſhould ſeem, that, notwithſtanding 


2 what is alledged by moſt hiſtorians, there 
at WF muſt have been ſome defeQ in the evidence 
againſt Seymour, when ſuch demands, 
founded on the plaineſt principles of law 
©» Wand equity, were abſolutely rejected. It 


ro- Wappears, indeed, from a careful and candid 

17 examination of the charge, that many of 
le the articles were general, and hardly ſuſ- 
©" ceptible of any proof; that ſome of them, 
Ty if true, might bear a more favourable con- 


ſtructiog; and that, though in the main 
J. Seymour was certainly a "wy dangerdus 
% ſubject, yet he had not proceeded far in the 
"© proſecution of thoſe treaſonable deſigus of 
NS which he was accuſed. _ | 

The principal part of his guilt, ſeems ta 
have conſiſted in ſome unjuſtifiable practices 
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in the admitalty, by which pyrates were 
allowed to infeſt the ſezs, and illegal im- 
poſitions laid upon the merchants. 

But the minifiry had, at that time, a 
rrady inftrument of vengeance, to wit, the 
parliament : and. needed not give them- 
ſelves any trouble with regard either to the 
guilt of the perſons who were accuſed, or 
the evidence that was brought againſt 
them. 

A parliament being aſſembled, it was 
moved to proceed oft Seymour by bill 
of attainder; and the young king being 
perſuaded, though with great difficulty, to 
agree to it, a confiderable ſtreſs was put 
upon his approbation.“ | 

The matter was firſt laid before the upper 
houſe; and ſeveral lords rifing up in 
their feats, gave a full and circumſtantial 
detail of all that they knew concerning 
Seymour's conduct, and his treaſonable 
words or actions. Theſe verbal declarations 
were admitted as undoubted evidence; and 
though the priſoner had formerly ſecured a 
number of the nobility in his int*eft, no 
one had either the courage or equity to 

propoſe, that he ſhould be heard in his own 
defence ; that the teſtimony againſt him 
ſhonld be given in a legal manner; — 
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that he ſhould have the liberty of confront- 
ing his accuſers. 
he commons diſcovered a little more 

xegard to the forms of juſtice : there were 
even ſome members who ventured to de- 
claim againſt the. whole method of proceed. 
ing by bills of attainder, paſſed in abſence ; 
and boldly affirmed, that, according to the 
laws of the land, no man could be juſtly 
condemned, until he had been indulged 
with a formal trial. But upon receiving a 
meſſage from the king, commanding them 
to proceed, and promiſing that they ſhould 
be furniſhed with the Ame proofs which 
had ſatisfied the peers, they were at laſt per- 
ſuaded to acquieſce. | | 
The bill paſſed in a very full houſe. The 
number of thoſe who voted for it, amount- 
ed almoſt to four hundred ; and there were 
not above nine or ten who voted againſt it. 
The ſentence was ſoon after carried into 
execution ; and the priſoner was beheaded 
on 'Tower-hill, The warrant was figned by 
Somerſet, who loſt much of his popularity 
by the violent and illegal manner in which 
he had conducted the proſecution. 
For, though the public ſafety ſeemed to 
demand the ſacrifice of Seymour; yet, as 
the forms of juſtice had been groſsly vio- 
Jated in his trial, and as the ſame method 
might be employed by cruel and tyrannical 

| E2 kings, 
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kings, in order to take away the lives of 
the moſt virtuous and innocent ſubjects, the 
people could not fail to be incenſed againſt 
the author of ſuch a dangerous and fatal 
precedent. | 
All the other conſiderable buſineſs tranſ- 
acted in this ſeſſion, related to eccleſiaſtical 
matters; which were now the principal 
concern of the nation. A committee of 
biſhops and divines had been ordered, by the 
council, to form a new liturgy for the ſer- 
vice of the church; and they had perform- 
ed the work committed to them, with equal 
delicacy and judgment. 

They retained as much of the ancient 
maſs, as was conſiſtent with the principles 
of the reformers : they indulged nothing to 
the ſpirit of contradiction, which is too apt 
to prevail in all great innovations; and they 
imagined they had compoſed a ſervice, which 
might be ſafely adopted by Chriſtians of e- 
very denomination. | ae en 

The maſs had been always celebrated in 
Latin ; a praQtice, which, however abſurd 
and ridiculous, had been extremely uſeful 
to the clergy, as it impreſſed the people 
with a notion of ſome myſterious unknown 
virtue in that ceremony, and effectually 
checked all their pretenſions to a thorough - 
knowledge of their religion. a 


But 
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But as the reformers reſolved to indulge 
the laity with the right of private judg- 
ment, the tranſlation of the liturgy, as well 
as the ſcriptures, into the vulgar tongue, 
ſeemed more agreeable to the ſpirit of their 
religion; and this alteration, with the 
omiſfion of prayers to ſaints, and ſome. 
other ſuperſtitious rites, was the chief dif- 
ference between the old maſs and the new 
liturgy. 
The parliament eftabliſhed this new form 
of worſhip in all the churches, and ordain- 
ed that a perfect uniformity ſhould be ob- 
ſerved in all religious rites and ceremonies. 
It is to be lamented, however, that, in or- 
der to attain this end, they were guilty of 
ſome of the, moſt ſhocking barbarities, of 
which they had formerly accuſed the Pa- 
iſts. | 
l The council granted a commiſſion to the 
primate and ſome others, empowering them 
to ſeize and examine all Anabaptiſts, here- 
tics, and deſpiſers of the book of common 
prayer. | 
They were ordered to reclaim them, if 
poſſible; to impoſe penance on them; and 
to give them abſolution : or, if they ſhould 
rove 1ncorrigible, to excommunicate and 
impriſon them; and deliver them over to 
the ſecular arm: in the diſcharge of this 
office, the commiſſioners were not reſtricted 
E 3 to 
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to the ordinary methods of trial; but were 
ſuffered to neglect the forms of law; and 
if any ſtatutes ſhould happen to claſh with 
the powers in the commiſſion, they were 
preſently over-ruled and annulled by the 
council. | | wa 

Some tradeſmen in London were brought 


| before theſe commiſſioners, and, among o- 


ther heretic«] opinions, were charged with 


aſſerting, that a man regenerate could not 
fin, and that though the outward man 


might offend, the inward was utterly in- 


— 


<apable of guilt. They were eafily per- 
ſuaded to recant, and were then diſ- 
But there was a woman, named Joan 
Boacher, or Joan of Kent, who was ac- 
cuſed of another kind of hereſy, and who 
was fo inflexibly obſtinate, that no argu- 
ments, importunities, or menaces, could in- 
duce her to abjure. | 

She maintained, that Chriſt was not 
« truly incarnate of the virgin, whoſe fleſh, 
« being the outward man, was finfully 
„ begotten, and born in fin ; and conſe- 
«© quently he could not partake of it: 
* but the word, by the conſent of the 
„ inward man of the virgin, was made 


, fleſh.” 


As this opinion was not orthodox, it was 
reſolved to commit the woman to the — 
BY or 
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or her hereſy. But the young king, tho? 
only in the twelfth year of his age, diſ- 
covered more ſenſe and judgment than all 
his counſellors and preceptors ; and he long 
refuſed. to ſign the warrant for her execu- 
tion. He ſaid to Cranmer, who was em 
ployed to perſuade him into a compliance, 
„% What, my lord, would you have me to 
«« ſend her quick to the devil, in her 
« error?” 

The primate replied, that there was a 
great difference between errors in other 
points of divinity, and thoſe which were 
direaly ſubverſive of the apoſtles creed : 
that theſe latter were impieties againſt the 
Almighty, which the prince, as God's ſub- 
ſtitute, ought to extirpate ; in the ſame 
manner, as the king's ſubſtitutes were 
bound to puniſh offences againſt the king's. 
perſon. | 

At length the young king, filenced ra- 
ther than convinced by Cranmer's argu- 
ments, ſet his hand to the warrant, though 
not without tears in his eyes; and he told 
the primate, that, if any wrong was done, 
the guilt ſhould lie entirely on his head. 
Cranmer, after making a new effort in or- 
der to perſuade the woman to a recanta- 
tion, and finding all his endeavours in- 
effectual, at laſt committed her to the 
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Some time after, a Dutchman, named 
Van Paris, accuſed of the hereſy which hath 
fince been known by the appellation of 
Arianiſm, was condemned to the ſame pun- 
 Iſhment. He underwent his fate with fo 
much courage, and even ſatisfaction, that 
he hugged and careſſed the  faggots, 
which were conſuming him; a ſpecies of 
reſolution, of which there were many in- 
ſtances among the martyrs of this age. 

Theſe ſevere r ſoon reduced 
the whole nation to a conformity with the 


new doctrine and the new liturgy. The 
lady Mary alone ſtill continued to adhere to 
the church of Rome, and abſolutely refuſed 
to obſerve the eſtabhſhed form of worſhip. 
When preſſed and threatened on this head, 


ſhe had recourſe to the good offices of the 
emperor; and, .by his mediation, ſhe ob- 
tained from the council a temporary indul- 
gence, 


It is an obſervation as juſt as it is com- 
mon, that there is no evil but what may be 
productive of ſome good. No inſtitution 
can well be ſuppoſed to be more prejudicial 
to the intereſts of mankind, than that of 
monks and friars ; yet was it attended with 
many good effects, which, having ceaſed 
with the deſtruction of monaſleries, occaſion- 
ed great complaints among the people of 


England. | "1 
, The 
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The monks, living always in their con- 
vents, in the heart of their eſtates, ſpent 
their money in the country, and among 
their tenafits, afforded a ready market for 
all kinds of commodities, and rendered 
themſelves extremely popular by their li- 
berality and munificence ; and though their 
hoſpitality was but too much calculated to 
encourage idleneſs, and prevent the en- 
creaſe of public riches, yet did it furniſh 
many with a ſure remedy againſt the cala- 
mities of extreme want and neceſſity, 

Add to this, that the friars, being con- 
fined by the rules of their inſtitution to a 
certain manner of life, and incapable of 
tranimitting their poſſeſſions to their poſte- 
rity, or indeed of having any legitimate 
iſſue, they had not the ſame motives for 
avarice with other men; and it is generally 
owned that they were in England, what they 
are ſtil im Roman Catholic countries, the 
belt and moſt indulgent landlords. | 

The abbots and priors were permitted to 
grant leaſes at a low rate, and to receive, 
in return, a large gratuity from the tenant ; 
a cuſtom which is ſtill retained by the bi- 
ſhops and colleges. | 30, 
But when the abbey-lands were divided 
among«he great nobility and courtiers, they 
were ſoon ſubjected to a different manage- 


ment: the rents of farms were advanced, 
| while 
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ed to a higher degree of perfection in £ 
_ griculture ; a profeſſion, which, of all the 


home and abroad: paſturage was found if 
more advantageous than unſkilful tillage : 


— 


. 
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while the tenants found greater difliculty in 
diſpoſing of the produce: the money was 
ſquandered away in the capital; and the 
farmers, reſiding at a diſtance, were haraſſ- 
ed by the oppreſſions of their new maſters, i 
or by the ſtill greater extortions of the 

ſtewards. _ 
. Theſe calamities of the common boogie 2 
were at that time encreaſed by other cauſes. 
The arts of manufacture had been carri- 


other European countries than in England ; 
and, even in'this kingdom, theſe arts were 
þetter underſtood than the practice of a- 


. 


mechanical employ ments, requires the great- 
eſt judgment and experience. Hs 
Wool became extremely dear both at 
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whole eftates were incloſed and converted 
to that purpoſe : the tenants, conſidered as 
an uſeleſs burden, were driven from their 
habitations: and the cottagers, robbed. of 
— commons, on which they were wont to 

ed their cattle, were involved in the 
utmoſt poverty and diſtreſs; and à great 
decreaſe of people, as well as diminution 
af the former plenty, was obſerved in the 
gem, inn 7 120 
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This grievance had now prevailed for 
long tract of time; and Sir Thomas 
ore, alluding to it in his Utopia, re- 
arks, that a ſheep had become in Eng- 


Y and a more voracious animal than a lion 
pr a wolf, and ſwallowed up whole villages, 


Fities, and counties. 


Beſides, the general increaſe of gold 


nd ftlver in Europe, ever fince the dif- 
Povery of the Weſt-Indies, naturally-tend- 
ed to inflame theſe complaints. The great 
nd growing demand, in the more com- 
. nercial countries, had every where raiſed 
ehe price of 'commodities, which could be 


afily tranſported thither; but in Eng- 


Hand, the labour of men, who could not 
ſo eaſily change their' habitation, ſtill con- 
tinued nearly at the former rates; and 


the poor people loudly complamed, that 


= they conld no longer earn a livelihood by 


their induſtry. 

It was only by addition of toil and ap- 
plication that they were enabled to pro- 
cure a ſubſiſtence; and though this in- 
creaſe of induſtry was at laſt produced by 
their pre ſent poverty, and was extremely be- 
neficial to civil ſociety, yet was it difficult 
for the people to diveſt themſelves of their 
former habits of indolence, and nothing 
but extreme want could compel them to 
that exertion of their faculties. | F 

| t 
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It is likewiſe to be obſerved, that the ex, 
travagance of Henry the eighth, had in- 
volved him in ſuch ſtraits and difficulties, 
that he had been obliged to ſupply, his 
preſent exigencies by the pernicious prac- 
tice of debaſing the coin; and the expen- 
ſive wars, in which the protector had been 
engaged, had forced him to carry the ſame 
abuſe to a ſtill higher pitch. 
This imprudent and impolitic meaſure 
was attended with the uſual conſequences : 
the good coin was hoarded up or exported : 
baſe metal was coined at home or import- 
ed from foreign countries: the common 
eople who received their wages in this 
tter, could not purchaſe the neceſſaries of 
ife at the uſual prices: an univerſal jea- 
louſy and. ſtagnation of trade prevailed ; 
and the whole kingdom reſounded with 
clamour and A re againſt the go- 
vernment. L 
The protector, who was fond of popula- 
rity, and pitied the condition of the peo- 
, ple, reſolved to exert his utmoſt endeavours 
in order to redreſs their grievances. He 
appointed a commiſſion for making en- 
guiry concerning incloſures ; and publiſhed 
a, proclamation, enjoining all encloſures to 
be laid open by a certain day. «5 
The people finding themſelves encou- 
aged by the government, began to riſe 
"* A . | , nes. * :_ 
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jn ſeveral places, and to commit diſorders j 
| bor they were ſoon appeaſed by remon- 
ſtrances and perſuaſion. In order to re- 


move the ſubject of their complaints, So- 
merſet appointed new commiſſioners, whom 
he diſpatched to all parts of the king- 
dom, with full power to try and decide all 
cauſes. about incloſures, high-ways, and 
Cottages. | 

As this meaſure was extremely diſagree- 


able to the nobility and gentry, they loudly 
exclaimed that the commiſſion was arbitrary 
and illegal; and the common people ap- 
prehending it would be defeated, and ea- 
gerly wiſliing for immediate redreſs, could 
no longer reſtrain their fury, but re- 
ſolved to procuze a remedy by force of 
ms, 

The jnſorrection began at once in ſe- 
veral counties of England, as if the popu- 
lace had engaged in a general conſpiracy. 
The rioters in Wiltſhire were diſperſed by 
Sir William Herbert : thoſe in the neigh- 

ring counties, Oxford and Glouceſter, 
by lord Gray of Wilton. Many of the in- 
gens were ſlain in the field: others 


| ſuffered by martial law. The commotions 


in Hampſhire, Suſſex, Kent, and other 
counties, were appeaſed by gentler means: 


put the diſorders in Devonſhire and Nor- 
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folk roſe to a higher and more dangerous 
itch, 2 i FCC 
"The people in Devonſhire began with 
the uſual pretext of incloſures, and of the 
cruelty and rapacity of the gentry; but 
the pariſh prieſt of Sampford-Courtenay 
found means to give their diſcontents a 
direction towards religion; and the deli - 
cacy of this ſubject in the preſent con- 
juncture, made the inſurrection appear ſtill 
more dangerons. | . 
In other counties, the gentry had re- 
mained firmly attached to the government; 
but here many of them eſpouſed the cauſe 
of the people; and among others, Hum- 
hry. Arundel, governour of St. Michael's 
— The inſurgents were reduced 
to the form of a regular army, which 
conſiſted of no leſs than ten thouſand 
men. | 
The lord Ruſfel was detached againſt 
them at the head of a ſmall force; but 
finding himſelf too weak to attack them 
in the open field, he kept at a diſtance, 
and mus to enter into a negociation with 
them, hoping that their fary would cool 
by degrees, and that they would be ob- 

' liged to diſperſe for want of proviſions. | 
They preſented a ſet of articles, demand- 
ing, that the maſs ſhould be reſtored, half 
of the abbey-lands reſumed, the law of the 
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fix articles put in execution, holy bread and 
holy water reſpected, and all other particu- 
lar grievances redreſſed. 
- The council, having peruſed theſe de- 
mands, returned a haughty anſwer ; adviſed 
the rebels to lay down their arms; and 
promiſed to indulge them with a free par · 
don upon their immediate ſubmiſſion. 
- Provoked at this diſappointment, they 
advanced to Exeter; carrying before them 
croſſes, banners, holy water, candleſticks, 
and other implements of the ancient ſuper- 
Kition 3 together with the hoſt, which they 
covered with a canopy, 
The inhabitants of Exeter were po ſoon- 
er informed of their approach, than they 
ſhut their gates; and the rebels endea- 
voured to take the place firſt by ſtorm, 
and then by mining, but were defeated in 
both their attempts. + oh 
In the mean time lord Ruſlel lay at Ho- 
niton, until being joined by Sir William 
Herbert, lord Gray and Battiſta Spinola 
with ſome German horſe, and Italian ar- 
nebuſiers, he determined to undertake 
the relief of Exeter, which was now Te- 
duced to the laſt extremity, 
He accordingly attacked the rebels, drove 
them from all their poſts, flew a great 
number of them both in the action and 
purſuit, and took many priſoners. A- 
"2: RIG runde] 
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rundel and the other leaders were convey? 
ed to London, tried, and executed: many 
of the lower fort were condemned by mar- 
tial law: and the vicar of St. Thomas, one 
- of the principal incendiaries, was hanged 
on the top of his own tower, clad in his 
popiſh robes, with his beads at his pirdle. 
The ſedition in Norfolk was carried to 
4 till greater height, and was productive of 
more fatal conſequences, The people were 
at firſt excited, as in other counties, by the 
complaint againſt incloſures; but findin 
their numbers increaſe to twenty thoofend 
men, they grew proud of their ſtrength, and 
preſumed to aſpire to more exorbitant pre- 
tenſions. They demanded the ſuppreſſion 
of the gentry, the nomination of a new 
ſet of privy-counſellors, and the reſto- 
ration of the ancient rites and cere- 
monies. | 8 

This lawleſs rabble was headed by one 
Kit, a tanner, who exerciſed his authority 
with the atmoſt inſolence and outrage. 
Having eſtabliſhed his quarters on Mou- 
ſhold-hill near Norwich, he erected his tri- 
bunal under an old oak, ſince known by 
the name of the Oak of Reformation ; 
and ſuramoning the gentry to appear be- 
fore him, he iſſued ſuch decrees and edicts 
as might naturally be expected from his 
character and ſituation. 


The 
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„The marquis of Northampton was firſt, 
ſent againſt him; but was worſted in an ac- 
tion, in which lord Sheffield loſt his life. 
The protector loved popularity, and was 
unwilling to go in perſon againſt the re- 
bels: he therefore detached the earl of 
Warwick againſt them with a body of fix 
thouſand men, which had been raiſed for 
the Scottiſh wars; and by this means he 
furniſhed his mortal enemy with an oppor- 
tunity of encreaſing his fame and cha- 
racter. 

Warwick, having defeated ſome ſmall 
parties of the rebels, at laſt attacked their 
main body, and put them to flight. Two 

thouſand of them were killed in the action 
and purſuit: Kit was executed at the caſtle 
of Norwich: nine of his followers were 
hanged on the boughs of the Oak of Re- 
formation; and the inſurrection was entirely 
ſuppreſſed. 

Some rebels in Vorkſhire, hearing of the 

fate of their companions, embraced the of- 
fer of pardon, and laid down thir arms; 
and a general indemnity was ſoon after pu- 
bliſhed by the protector. 

But though all the commotions in England 
were thus eaſily ſuppreſſed, and no traces 
of them ſeemed to remain, they were yet. 
productive of very bad conſequences with 
| F 3 regard 
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regaid to the foreign intereſts of the na- 


tion. . 
of theſs 


The Scots, taking advanta 

diſtractions, re- poſſeſſed themſelves of the 
town of Haddington: and the king of 
France laid hold of the ſame 2 
to attempt the recovery of Boulogne, a 
of all the other places which Henry the 
eighth had conquered in that kingdom. 

He levied an army under other pretences; 
and falling ſuddenly into the Boullonois, 
reduced the caſtles of Sellacque, Blackneſs, 
and Ambleteuſe, though — provided with 
garriſons, ammunition, and all kinds of 
military ſtores, He attempted to take Bou- 
lenberg by ſtorm, and was repulſed ; but 
the garriſon, thinking it impoſſible to de- 
fend the place after the loſs of the other 
ſortreſſes, demoliſhed the fortifications, and 
withdrew to Boulogne. 

The heavy rains which fell during the 
harveſt, and a plague which broke out in the 
French camp, deprived Henry of all hopes 
of ſubduing Boulogne this campaign ; and 
he accordingly retired to Paris. He en- 
truſted the command of the army to Gaſ- 
par de Coligny, lord of Chatillon, after- 
wards fo well known by the name of Ad- 
miral Coligny ; and he gave him orders to 
undertake the ſiege in the beginning of 
the ſpring. This general, being naturally 
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of a bold and enterprizing ſpirit, endea- 
voured to reduce the place even during 
che winter; but all his attempts were de- 
feated by the bravery of the garriſon. 

Hoſtilities had no ſooner commenced be- 
tween France and England, than the pro- 
teclor reſolved to ſtrengthen himſel K 
an alliance with the emperor; and with 
that view he diſpatched ſecretary Paget to 
Bruſſels, where Charles then refded, in or- 
der to co-operate with Sir Philip Hobby, 
the ordinary ambaſiador, in concluding a 
league. | | 

Bat Charles had formed 'a ſcheme of 
enlarging his dominions by acting the part 
of champion to the Catholic religion; 
and thongh he could have wiſhed to for- 
_ eify himſelf by an Engliſh alliance a- 
gainſt the king of France, his capital ene- 
my, he yet imagined it would be altoge- 
ther inconſiſtent with his other projects to 
engage in a ſtrict confederacy with a na- 
tion, which had entirely alienated itſelf 
from the church of Rome. He therefore 
declined the offers of the protector, and 
artfully eluded the applications of the am- 
baſſadors. S 
- Somerſet, diſappointed in this quarter, 
was diſpoſed to conclude a peace with 
France and Scotland: he not only found 
himſclf unable to ſupport ſuch ruinous and 
155 ex pen- 
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expenſive wars; but he even apprehended 
that the*real obje& of hoſtilities were en- 
tirely removed. | 

The Scots had ſent their queen out of 
the kingdom ; and conſequently could not, 
if ever ſo willing, fulfil the contract which 
had been made with Edward: and as 
Henry the eighth had agreed to reſtore 
Boulogne in fifteen hundred and fifty four, 
it appeared to be a matter of no preat 
conſequence to perform that article a, few 
years ſooner, N 

But when he explained theſe reaſons to 
the council, he was ſtrongly oppoſed by 
his enemies, who ſeeing him unable to 
continue the war, were reſolved, for that 


very reaſon, to thwart all his meaſures 


for an accommodation. The court of Eng- 
land was diſtracted by the moſt violent 


factions and animofities ; and matters were 
drawing towards an ijſſue, deſtructive of 


the protector's authority. 

Somerſet had no ſooner procured the pa- 
tent, inveſting him with the regal autho- 
rity, than he began to diſregard the opi- 


nion of the other counſellors ; and being 


puffed up'with his high dignity, as well as, 
with his victory at Pinkney, he imagined, 
that every one ught, in all affairs of, 
ſtate, to ſubmit to his ſentiments, © | 


All 
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All thoſe, who were not blindly devot- 
ed to his will, were ſure to be neglected: 
whoever preſumed to oppoſe his meaſures, 
were treated with marks of anger and diſ- 
dain; and while he gre? aſpired to the 

1 


fole adminiſtration of public affairs, it 
plainly appeared that his capacity was, by 
no means, equal to his ambition. 

Warwick, more artfal and cunning, con- 
cealed more exorbitant views under more 
plauſible appearances ; and having attached 
to his intereſt the ear] of Southampton, 
who had been re- admitted into the coun- 
ci], he formed a ſtrong party, who were 
reſolved to deliver themſelves from that 
ſtate of ſlavery and ſubjection, to which the 
protector had reduced them. l 

The preſent diſpoſition of the nation 
was extremely favourable to the deſigns of 
the diſaffected counſellors- The nobility 
and gentry were highly chagrined at the 
preference, which Somerſet ſeemed to have 
given to the people; and as they imputed 
all the inſults which they had lately re- 
ceived to his dilatory meaſures, and the 
countenance he had ſhewed to the multi- 
tude, ſo they dreaded a renewal of the 
ſame diforders from his - preſent affectation 
of popularity. He had erected a court of 
requeſts in his own houſe for the benefit 
of the people; and he readily embraced. 
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every other meaſure by which he could pro- 
mote their ſafety and welfare. . 
But though Somerſet courted, and even 
deſerved, the affections of the. people, the 


intereſt which he had gained among them, 


was far from being anſwerable to his ex- 
peQation. The Catholic party, who had 


till ſome influence with the multitude, 


were” his inveterate enemies, and greedily 


laid hold of every opportunity to condemn 


his conduct. The attainder and execution 


of his brother had expoſed him to much 
blame: the introduction of foreign troops 
into the kingdom was repreſented as a 
deſign to inflave the nation: the great 
eſtate which be had ſuddenly acquired, 
at the expence of the church and the 
crown, ſubjected him to the imputation of 
avarice and injuſtice; and the palace, 
which he was building in the Strand, and 
which till bears his name, contributed, 
as well by its grandeur, as by the manner 
ia which it was raiſed, to draw upon 
him the hatred and indignation of the 
public. 7589 | 

- The pariſh church of St. Mary, with the 
houſes of the biſhops of Worceſter, Litch- 
field, and Llandaff, were pulled down, to fur- 
mih ground and materials for this ſtructure; 
not ſatisfied with that ſacrilege, he even 
propoſed to demoliſh St. Margaret's, Weſt- 
minſter, 
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minſter, and to apply the ſtones to the ſame 
purpoſe; but the pariſhioners roſe in a tu- 
multuons manner, and, after a ſharp ſcuf- 
fle, repulſed the protector's tradeſmen. 

He then laid his hands on a chapel in 
St. PauPs church-yard, with a cloiſter, and 
charnel-houſe belonging to it; and theſe 
edifices, together with a church of St. John 
of Jeruſalem, were employed in building 
His palace. But what inflamed the reſent- 
ment of the people to the higheſt degree, 
was, that the tombs and other monu- 
ments of the dead, were defaced ; and the 

bones carried off by cart-loads, and bu- 
ried in unhallowed ground. | 

Theſe imprudent and impolitick actions 
were extremely agreeable to Somerſet's e- 
nemies, who reſolved to make uſe of them 
as a plauſible pretext for effecting his 
ruin. The lord St. John, prefident of 
the council, the earls of Warwick, South- 
ampton, and Arundel, with five other 
counſellors, aſſembled at the biſhop of E- 
2 houſe in Holbourn ; and aſſi ming to 
themſelves the whole power of the coun- 
eil, began to act independent of the pro- 
tector, on whom they laid the whole blame 
of every public grievance and misfortune. 
They circulated' letters among the chief 
nobility and gentry in England, acquaint- 
ing them with the meaſures they intended 

co 
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7 purſue, and demanding their affiſtance x 


they ſent for the mayor and aldermen of 
London, and commanded them to obey 
their orders, without regard to any, con- 
trary orders they might receive from the 
duke of Somerſet. They gave the ſame 
injuctions to the lieutengnt of the Tower, 
who readily offered to comply with their 


en. * 

Next day they were joined by Rich, the 
lord chancellor, the marquis of Northamp- 
ton, the earl of Shrewſbury, Sir Thomas 
Cheney, Sir John Gage, Sir Ralph Sadler, 
and the lord chief juſtice Montague; and 
every thing ſeemed to portend the ruin of 
the protector's autherity. Secretary Petre, 
whom he had ſent. to negociate with the 
council, was detained and obliged to aſſiſt 
in their deliberations; and the common- 
council of the city being conſulted, unani- 
mouſly declared their approbation of the 
new meaſures, and their firm reſolution to 
ſupport them. | 

The protector was no ſooner informed of 
the revolt of. the counſellors, than he con- 
veyed the king from Hampton - court, 
where he then reſided, to the, caſtle of 
Windſor ; and arming his friends and ſer- 
vants, reſolved to ſet his enemies at de- 
fance. By 6 
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But finding that no man of. conſequence, 
except Cranmer and Paget, eſpouſed his 
cauſe ; that the people did not riſe at his 
ſummons ; that the city and Tower had de- 
_ clared for his enemies; and that even his 
beſt friends and confidents- had abandoned 
him; he laid aſide all thoughts of reſiſtance, 
and began to ſollicit the council for pardon 
and forgiveneſs. | 
This daſtardly and puſillanimous conduct, 
contributed ſtill farther to haſten his ruin: 
lord Ruſſel, Sir John Baker, ſpeaker of the 
houſe of commons, and three other coun- 
ſellors, went over to Warwick's party, 
whom every body now conſidered as ma- 
ſters. PL 
The council jfſued. a proclamation, ac- 
quainting the public with their actions and 
intentions: they ſent letters to the prin- 
ceſſes Elizabeth and Mary, to the ſame 
urpoſe: tbey preſented an addreſs to the 
— in which, after the warmeſt proteſta- 
tions of duty and obedience, they told him 
that they were the council appointed by his 
father, for the government of the realm 
during his minority; that they had elected 
the duke of Somerſet protector, with this 
expreſs proviſo, that he ſhould conduct him- 
ſelf entirely by their advice and direction; 
that he had ſhame fully violated this condition; 
had engroſſed into his own hands the ſole 
i Vor. XIX. | G ad- 
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adminiſtration of public affairs; had totally 
neglected, and even deſpiſed their advice; 
and had carried his preſumption to ſuch an 
intolerable pitch, as to levy forces againſt 
them, and plant thoſe forces about his ma- 
jeſty's perſon : they therefore defired, that 
they might be admitted to his royal pre- 
ſence; that he would be graciouſly pleaſed 
to receive them into his favour and conh- 


dence, and that Somerſet's ſervants might 


be diſcarded from the court. 
Their petitzon was readily granted: So- 


merſet ſtipulated only for gentle treatment, 


with the hopes of which he was at preſent 
indulged. Nevertheleſs, he was committed 
to the Tower, with ſome of his friends and 
adherents, - among whom was Cecil, who 
afterwards made n a conſiderable figure. 
An impeachment was immediately preferred 
againſt him; the chief article of which, at 
leaſt the beſt founded, was his uſurpation 
of the government, and his aſſuming to 
himſelf the whole adminiſtration of public 
affairs. a 

The Catholics were overjoyed at this re- 
volution ; and, as they believed that all the 
late innovations were entirely owing to So- 


merſet's councils, they imagined that his 


fall would pave the way for the reſtoration 
of the ancient faith. "But Warwick, who 


was now at the head of the council, had no 


reli- 


— 
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religion but ambition; and finding that the 
young king had imbibed a ſtrong attach- 
ment to the Proteſtant doctrine, he was re» 
ſolved to humour his inclinations, and not 
to run the riſk of loſing the power he had 
to lately acquired, by any violent mea- - 


8. ' | 

Wich this view he publickly declared his 
intention to promote the Reformation; and 

he threw ſuch diſcouragements on South- 
ampton, who was the chief ſupport of the 
Romaniſts, and whom he regarded as a 
dangerous rival, that the high-ſpirited no- 
bleman withdrew from court, and ſoon after 
died of chagrin and diſappointment. 

"Somerſet had been induced, by a promiſe 
of gentle treatment, to acknowledge on his 
knees, before the council, all the articles of 
the charge againſt him ; and he pleaded in 
excuſe, that theſe miſdemeanours were ow- 
ing to his own raſhneſs, folly, and indiſ- 
cretion ; not to any malignity of inten- 
tion, 

He even put his hand to this confeſſion ; 
and the paper was laid before the parlia- 
ment, which was now aſſembled, and which, 
aſter having ſent a committee to examine 
him, and hear him own it to be authentic, 
paſſed 2 vote, depriving him of all his eſ- 
tates, and amercing him in two thouſand 
pounds a year in land. Lord St. John was 

| G 2 i ap- 
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appointed treaſurer in his place, and War? 


wick earl marſhal. THe 

His ſubmiſſive behaviour ſaved him from 
any further penalty, and even procured him 
a mitigation of his preſent puniſhment. His 


fine was remitted by the king; he was re- 


ſtored to his liberty; and Warwick, ima- 


gining that he was ſufficiently humbled, 


and that his popularity was greatly dimi- 


niſhed by his late diſgrace, re-admitted him 


into the council, and even agreed to con- 


tract an alliance between their families, by 


the marriage of his ſon, lord Dudley, with 


the lady Jane Seymour, daughter to So- 
merſet. | . 


Notwithſtanding the violent clamour 


which Warwick and his party had raiſed 
' againſt the adminiſtration of Somerſet, they 


- 


found themſelves obliged, now that they 


were inveſted with the ſupreme autho- 
rity, to purſue the ſame, or rather worſe 


meaſures, than that nobleman had adop- 


ted. 

After having in vain endeavoured to ſe- 
cure the friendſhip of the emperor, they 
ſaw there was an abſolute neceſſity for liſt- 
ening to the propoſals which the French 


king made them by means of Guidotti, a 


Florentine merchant. 


8 A. D. 15 50. 
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Lord Ruſſel, now created earl of Bed- 
ford, Sir lohn Maſon, Paget, and Petre, 
were ſent over to Boulogne, with full pow- 
ers to conclude a peace. Henry refuſed to 


pay the two millions of crowns which bis 


predeceſſors had owned to be due to the 
crown of England; he ſaid he would never 
conſent to make himſelf tributary to #zny 
prince on earth: he offered, however, to 

ive four hundred thouſand crowns for the 
immediate reſtitution of Boulogne; one half 
to be paid immediately, and the other in 
Auguſt following. Six hoſtages were deli- 
vered for the performance of this laſt ar- 
ticle 

Scotland was included in the treaty : the 
Engliſh agreed to reſtore Lauder and Dun- 
glaſs, and to diſmantle the fortreſſes of 
Roxburgh and Eymouth. Immediately af- 
ter the ratification of the peace, a project 
was formed for uniting the kingdoms of 
France and England in a cloſer and more 
ſtrict alliance; and Henry readily aſſented 


to a propoſal ſo ſuitable. both to his intereſt - 


and inclination. 12 
An agreement was made for concluding 


a marriage between Edward and Elizabeth, 


a daughter of France; and all the articles 
were ſoon after adjuſted : but this ſcheme 
was never carried into execuũon. 
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78 The Hiſtoryof ExncLand. 
The deſign of marrying the young king 


to a daughter of Henry, who was a violent 


perſecutor of the Proteſtants, was extremely 


diſagreeable to that party in England; but, 
in every other reſpect; the council was very 
fleady in promoting the Reformation, and 
| 1. executing the laws againſt the Catho- 
ies. ps 

"Many of the prelates were ſtill attached 
to that communion 3; and though they made 


ſome conceſſions, in order to preſerve their 


biſhoprics, they interruptedg as much as 
they fafely could, the — of the new 
laws, and ſecretly encouraged thoſe who 
were negligent or refractory. 
It was therefore reſolved to deprive them 
of their ſees; and the execution of this 
roject was the more eaſy, as they had 
all of them been obliged to take commiſh- 
ons, in which they expreſsly acknowledged, 
that they enjoyed their biſhoprics only . 
ing the king's pleaſure. 
Jt was thought proper to begin with ſome 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed among them, in 


order to ſtrike terror ir to the reſt. Bonner, 


| biſhop of London, who had lately been 
committed to . priſon for refuſing to embrace 
the new liturgy, was now brought before 
the council, and acquainted with the ſub- 
zjeas . of complaint that were laid to his 
charge. He was commanded to preach a 


ſermon 


» 
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ſermon in St. Paul's church, maintaining 
that the authority of a minor king, was 
equal to that of a king come to the age of 
maturity. 

In his ſermon, which was delivered be- 
fore a very numerous audience, he did not 
ſo much as mention the ſubject recommend- 
ed to him; but enlarged, at great length, 
on the real preſence in the facrament, and 
inreighed, with great virulence, againſt all 
thoſe who did not believe tranſubſtantia- 
tion. ; 
William Latimer and John Hooper in- 
forming againſt him, a commiſſion was 
3 to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 

idley biſhop of Rocheſter, with the two ſe- 
cretaries of ſtate, and the dean of St. Paul's, 
to try and puniſh him in a ſummary man- 
ner. | | 

His behaviour, when he came into the 
court, was equally ridiculous and intoler- 
able: he pretended that he did not ſee his 
judges, until they were pointed out to him 
by one of the bye-ſtanders, When the wit- 
neſſes were examined, he ſaid that one 
talked like a gooſe, and another like a 
woodcock : he treated the court with the 
utmoſt contempt and diſdain, and laughed 
at the people, whom he honoured with the 
appellation of fools and blockheads : he 
| {aid that doctor Hooper had miſtaken _ 
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miſrepreſented his meaning, like a true aſs 
as he was: he told ſecretary Smith, that he 
Was a liar; and being reproved by Cran- 


mer, who ſaid he ought to be ſent to pri- 
ſon for his arrogance and preſumption, he 
anſwered, that he cared not whither they 
ſent him, provided they did not ſend him 
ta the devil ; but thither he had no incli- 
nation to go. He ſaid he had a few goods, 
a poor carcaſe, and a foul; the former 
were 1n their power, the laſt was in his 
own. 
The court was ſeveral times adjourned ; 


at length, finding that his defence would 


not be admitted, he appealed to the king, 
and was ſent to the Marſhalſea, after hay- 
ing abuſed his judges in the moſt low and 
ſcurrilous terms. He was again brought 
before them and ſolemnly deprived of his 
biſhopric, becauſe he had refuſed. to own 


and 1nculcate the king's power in his mi- 


nority, agreeable to the injunctions he had 
received from the council.“ 
About the ſame time Gardiner of Win- 


cheſter, Day of Chicheſter, Heath of Wor- 


ceſter, and Voiſey of Exeter, were diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed of their ſees; becauſe, though they 
had complied with the new doctrine in ſome 
particulars, they were yet unwilling to em- 


brace 


* A. D. 1551. 
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brice it in its full extent; and were known 


to have a ſtrong attachment to the old ſu- 


erſtition, and to be ready to embrace the 
firſ opportunity of attempting to reſtore it. 
By theſe ſevere, but neceſſary, proceedings, 
the whole nation was ſoon brought to a 
unity of worſhip. | 


The princeſs Mary alone continued. to 


adhere to the maſs, and to reje&t the new 


liturgy : ſeveral attempts were made to 


perſuade her to embrace the principles of 
the Reformation; but ſhe lent a deaf ear 


- 


to all theſe remonſtrances, and even de- 
clared herſelf willing to ſuffer death, ra- 


ther than relinquiſh her religion. This ob- 


ſtinacy expoſed her to many mortifications - 
from the council, and even from the king 


himſelf, who had conceived an inveterate 


averſion to the errors of Popery. . ' 


Mary was ſo apprehenſive of the farther | 
effects of her brother's diſpleaſure, that ſhe : 


actually reſolved to quit the kingdom, and 
had even concerted a ſcheme for that pur- 
poſe, with the governante of the Low- 


Countries; but her deſign was diſcovered, + 
and meaſures were taken to prevent its ex- 


ecution. 


The attention of the council was not ſo 


much engroſſed by matters of a religious 


nature, as to make them neglect the civil 


concern of the nation. The trade of Eng- 


land 
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land had been anciently carried on almoſt 
entirely by foreigners, eſpecially the inha- 
bitants of the Hanſe-towns, or Eaſterlings, 
as. they were called; and in order to encou- 
rage theſe merchants to ſettle in England, 
they had been erected into a corporation 
by Henry III. had been indulged with a 
Patent, were pratified with ſome important 
privile and were freed from ſeveral hea- 
vy duties paid by aliens. 

So little were the Engliſh acquainted: with 
commerce, that this company, commonly 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Merchants 
of the Steel-yard, engroſſed almoſt the 
whole foreign trade of the kingdom ; and 
as they naturally employed the ſhipping 
of their own country, the navy of Eng- 
land was of. courſe in a very weak and 
languiſhing condition. 

It was therefore reſolved by the council 
to revoke the privileges of this corpora» 
tion, the members of which were at pre- 
ſent on nearly the ſame footing with Eng- 
limmen in the duties which they paid; 
and as ſuch patents were, in thoſe times, 
granted by the abſolute power of the king, 
the public were the leſs ſurprized to ſee 
them annulled by the ſame authority. 
Great intereſt was uſed by Lubec, Ham- 
burgh, and other Hanſe-towns, to prevent 
this innovation; but the council perſiſted 


J 
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in their reſolution, and the good effects 
of it were ſoon perceived by the nation. 

The Engliſh, by their very ſituation as 
natives, could purchaſe wool, cloth, and 
other commodities, with greater eaſe and 
at a lower rate than foreigners ; though 
theſe advantages had not been ſufficient 
to awaken their induſtry, or excite them to 
rival this opulent company : but when the 
1 of this corporation were aboliſh- 
ed, and the ſame duties were impoſed on 
all foreigners without diſtinction, the Eng- 
liſh were encouraged to engage in com- 
merce, and a ſpirit of induſtry and appli- 
cation began to diffuſe itſelf through the 
nation. | 

About the ſame time, a treaty was con- 
cluded with Guſtavus Ericſon, king of 
Sweden, by which it was agreed, that if 
he ſent bullion to England, he might 
carry away Engliſh commodities free of 
duty; that he ſhould carry bullion to no 
other prince; that if he ſent ſteel or cop- 
per, he ſhould pay the fame duties for 
Engliſh commodities as were paid by the 
natives themſelves; and that if he ſent o- 
ther kinds of merchandize, he ſhould 
have free intercourſe, upon paying duty as 
a ſtranger. 

This treaty was productive of very 
beneficial effects: the bullion PHY 
rom 
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from Sweden "ſet the mint to work : good 
ſpecie was coined, and much of the baſe 
metal formerly iNued, was recalled ; a cir- 
cumſtance which contributed greatly to ho 
romotion of commerce. 
But all theſe. ſchemes for the encou- 
; Tagement of induſtry were likely to be in- 
W terrupted, if not entirely defeated, . by the 
: Fear of civil commotions, ariſing from the 
unbounded ambition of Warwick. 
That nobleman, not ſatisfied with the fla- 
tion which he had already attained, aſpired 
ſtill to a higher rank, and had engaged in 
his intereſt a number of partizans who 
| were ready to ſupport him in all his enter- 
| Prizes. The laſt earl of Northumberland 
| died without iſſue; and as Sir Thomas 
Piercy, his brother, had been attainted on 
g account of his having been concerned in 
the Yorkſhire rebellion during the late 
"reign, the title was at preſent extinct, and 
the eſtate confiſcated to the crown. , 
Warwick now obtained a grant of all 
thoſe ample poſſeſſions, - which lay chiefly 
in the North, the moſt warlike part of 
the kingdom; and he was honoured with 
the title of duke of Northumberland. His 
Mend; Paulet, lord St, John, the treaſurer, 
as created earl of Wiltſhire, then mar- 
hob of Wincheſter; and Sir. William Her- 
1 5 EEE) R 11. \ . i (, bert 
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bert was promoted to the earldom of 


Pembroke. | 
But the ambitions mind of Northumber- 


land conſidered all increaſe of titles and 


poſſeſſions, either to himſelf or his adhe- 


rents, goly as ſteps to further acquiſitions, 
a 


Finding that Somerſet, though deprived of 


his dignity, and even leſſened in the public 


pinion by his late puſillanimous conduct, 


ſtill poſſeſſed a conſiderable degree of popu- 
larity, he was reſolved to ruin a man, whom 


he regarded as the chief obſtacle to the ac- 
compliſhment of his projects. 

The alliance which had been concluded 
between their families, had not been pro- 
ductive of any cordial union, and only af- 
forded Northumberland the means ot ef- 


fecting, with more eaſe, the deſtruction of 
his rival. He ſecretly debauched the friends 


and ſer ants of that unfortunate noble- 


man: he ſometimes e him by the 


appearance of danger: 
him by bad treatment. 
The unwary Somerſet often let fall ſome 


ometimes provoked 


menacing expreſſions againſt Northumber- 


land: at other times he formed raſh de- 
figns, which he immediately abandoned: 
his treacherous confidents informed his e- 


nemy of every paſſionate word which he 


uttered : they diſcovered the projects which 
they themſelves had firſt luggelted : and 
Vor. XIX. H Nor- 
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86 The Hiſtory of EncLanvp. 
Northumberland, finding that his ſtratagem 
had now ſucceeded,. began to attack him 
in a more open and violent manner. 

In one night, the duke of Somerſet, 
the lord Grey, David and John Seymour, 
Hammond and Neudigate, two of the 
duke's ſeryants, Sir Ralph Vane and Sir 
Thomas Palmer, were apprehend-d and 
committed to prifon. Next day, the dut- 
cheſs of Somerſet, with -her favourites, 
Crane and his wife, Sir Miles Partridge, 
Sir Michael Stanhope, Banniſter, and o- 
thers, were taken into cuſtody, 

Sir Thomas Palmer, who had all along act- 
ed the part of a ſpy upon Somerſet, charged 
; him with a defign. to excite a bellen 
in the North, to attack the Gens d' Armes 
on a muſter-day, to take poſſeſſion of the 
Tower, and to raiſe an inſurrection in Lon- 
don ; but the accuſation which ſeems to have 
been the beit founded was, that Somerſet 
had formed a prcject to murder Northum- 
berland, Northampton, and Pembroke, at 
an entertainment which was to be given 
them by Paget. Crane and his wife coy- 
robozated Palmer's evidence with regard to 
this laſt deſign; and it appears that ſome 
raſh ſcheme of that nature had been pro- 
poſed; though no regular plot had been 
concerted, nor ary meaſures taken for its 
exccution ; and Hammond — 

that 
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that the duke had armed men to guard him 
one night in his houſe at Greenwich. 
Somerſet was brought to his trial before 
the marquis of Wincheiter, who was ap- 
pointed high-ſteward on the occahon. The 
jury was compoſed ot twenty ſeven peers, 
among whom were Northumberland, Pem- 


broke, and Northampton, whom decency, 


as well as juſtice, ſhould have reſtrained 
from ſitting as judges on the trial of a 
man, againſt- whom they entercained an ir- 
reconcilable hatred. . 


Somerſet was accuſed of high-treaſon on 


account of the intended rebellion, and of 
felony in forming a deſign to murder pri- 
vy-counſellors he proof ſeems to have 
been very imperfect with regard to the firſt 
art of the charge ; and the duke defend- 
ed himſelf in ſuch a full and lazisfactory 
manner, that, the peers unanimouſly de- 
clared him innocent: the intention alone 
of deſtroying the privy-counſellors was ſup- 
ported by any ER evidence ; and the 
jury found him guilty of felon y. 

The” priſoner himſelf owned, that he 
had once mentioned the deiign of aſſaſũ- 


nating Northumberland, and the other 


lords; but had not concerted any regular 

ſcheme on that head; and when his ten- 

tence was pronounced, he begged pardon 
H. 
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of thoſe peers for the enmity and hatred he 
Had hitherto bore them $348k, 
The people, who ſincerely loved the duke 
of Somerſet, hearing the firſt part of his 
ſentence, by which he was acquitted of 
_ "treaſon, expreſſed their joy by ſhovts and 
acclamations; bat their ſatisfadtion was 
ſoon converted into ſorrow, on find- 
ing that he was condemned to death for 
felony. | al 
The partizans of Northumberland had 
been at great pains to prejudice the young 
king againſt his uncle; and leſt he mould 
relent, no acceſs was given to any of So- 
merſet's friends, and the prince was kept 
from reflection by a continual ſeries of 
pleaſures and amuſements. | 
| At laſt the priſoner, after two months 
| confinement, ' was brought to the ſcaffold 
| on Tower-hill, amidft great crowds of ſpec- 
| tators, who loved him with ſuch a ſin- 
cere affection, that they flattered themſelves, 
to the laſt moment, with the fond hopes 
of his pardon.* Many of them ruſhed in 
to dip their handkerchiefs in his blood, 
which they long ' preſerved as a ſacred re- 
lick; and one woman in particular, when 
Northumberland was afterwards condemned 
to the ſame puniſhment, reproached =» 

. = 4 ws with 


* A. D. 1552, 
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with his cruelty, and diſplayed to his af- 
frighted eyes this ſymbol of his guilt and 
wickedneſs, 5 

Somerſet indeed, though many parts of 
his conduct were far from being defenſi- 
ble, ſeems, in the main, to have deſerved 
a better fate ; and the faults, of which he 
was guilty, ought rather to be imputed to 
the weakneſs ot his head, than the badneſs 
of his heart. | | | 

Had he lived in a private ſtation, he 
would probably have paſſed through the 
world with more honour, and certainly 
with greater ſafety ; but his want of diſ- 
cernment and reſolution rendered him in- 
capable of extricating himſelf out of thoſe 
difficalties, in which his elevated rank and 
dangerous office involved him. . 

Sir Ralph Vane, a brave old ſoldier, 
and Sir Miles Partridge were hanged; and 
Sir Michael Stanhope, with Sir Thomas 
Arundel, beheaded as the duke's confe- 
derates. Vane encountered death with e- 
qual intrepidity and diſdain, obſerving, that 
the time had been when he was held in 
ſome eſtimation; but now the cowardly 
and courageous were treated in the ſame ig- 
nominious manner; and all ef them de- 
clared, in their laſt moments, that they 
had never done any thing to the prejudice 


of their king or country. 
FIR H S Lord 
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Lord Paget, chancellor of the duichy, 
was, on ſome frivolous pretence, tried in 
the Star chamber, and condemned in a 
fine, of fix thouſand pounds, with the 
Ioſs of his office. To. render his puniſh- 
mens the more ſevere, he was degraded 
from the order of the Garter ; being deem- 
ed, on account of the meanneſs of his 
irth, unworthy to enjoy that honour. Lord 
ich, chancellor of the kingdom, was like- 
wiſe deprived of his office, becauſe he had 
made ſome ſecret attempt to ſerve the in- 
tereſt of Somerſet. A OY 
The day after the execution of Somer- 
ſet, the king convoked a parliament, in 
which ſeveral laws were enacted as well 
of a civil as of a religious nature. The 
new Liturgy was authorized, and ordered 
to be uſed in all the churches; and 
ſevere penalties were denounced againſt 
thoſe who abſented themſelves from public 
worſhip, oo 
A law was made againſt uſury ; that is, 
againſt taking any intereſt for money. But 
as this act was found extremely prejudicial 
fo commerce, it was afterwards annulled 
in the twelfth of Elizabeth. The common 
rate of intereſt, notwithſtanding the law, 
was at that time fourteen per cent. 
A bill was brought by the miniſtry into 
the houſe of lords, reviving thoſe rigorous 
| rutes 


* 
— 
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ſtatutes of | treaſon; which had been re- 
pealed in the commencement of this reign; 
and though the peers, by their high Ha- 
tion, were moſt likely to feel the effects of 
theſe laws, they had yet fo little regard to 
the public welfare, or even to their own 


* 


ſafety, that they paſſed the bill with only 


one diſſenting voice. 

But it was thrown out of the houſe.of 
commons, where a new bill was framed, 
that paſſed into a law, by which it was 
decreed, that whoever ſhould call the king 
or any of his heirs mentioned in the ſta- 
tute of the thirty-fifth of the Jaft reign. 
heretical, ſchiſmatical, tyrant, infidel, cr 
uſurper of the crown, ſhould forfeit, for 
the firſt offence, their goods and chattels, 
and be impriſoned during pleaſure; for the 
ſecond offence, ſhould incur the penalties 
of præmunire; and for the third, ſhould 
be attainted of high treaſon. But if any 
perſon ſhould publiſh ſuck a {lander in, 
writing, printing, painting, carving, or en- 
paring. he was, for the firſt offence, to 

puniſhed as a traitor. 

Hence 1t appears, that, though the com- 
mons were extremely defirous of preſerving 


their liberty, they were not very happy in 
the means they employed to attain this 
end: for, as the king and his next heir, 
the lady Mary, were profeſſedly of differ- 
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ent religions; and religions which accuſed 
each other of hereſy, ſchiſm, idolatry, and 


pProphaneneſs, it Was almoſt impoſſible for 


the people, if they talked of theſe ſubjects 
at all, not to be puilty of the crime 
which was ſo ſeverely puniſhed by this 
ſtatute. 8 5 

The commons annexed to this bill a 
clauſe, which was of infinitely greater con- 
ſequence 'than the bill itſelf, viz, that no 
perſon ſhould be condemned for any kind 
of treaſon, unleſs the crime was proved 
by the oaths of two witneſſes, who were 
confronted with the priſoner. -. 

A bill was brought into the houſe of 
peers for making a better proviſion for the 
poor; but the commons thinking it im- 
proper that a money. bill ſhould begin in 
the upper-houſe, drew up a new bill to the 
ſame purpoſe. 6 * 

By this bill, a power was granted to the 
church-wardens to make charitable contri- 
butions for the poor, and if any refuſed to 
contribute, or diffuaded others from that 
charity, the biſhops were empowered to 
procced againſt them. Such a large diſere- 
tionary power, committed to the prelates 
ſeems as proper an object of jealouſy 
as the authority which had formerly been 
exerciſed by the peers. e ö 


There 
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There was another inſtance in which the 


parliament diſcovered the great confidence 


they repoſed in the biſhops. They gave 
them a power of proceeding againſt all 
ſuch as neglected the Sundays and holi- 
days. t 

Bat, notwithſtanding theſe important con- 
ceſſions to the church, the humour of the 


times was, by no means, favourable to the 


(clerical order. The laity were rather inclined 
to deprive the eecleſiaſtics of all their pow- 
er, and even to ſtrip them of all their pro- 
perty. : 

Many clergymen were obliged to procure 


2 livehhood by turning taylors or carpen- 


ters, and even by keeping alehonſes. The 
biſhops' themſelves were generally reduced 
to poverty, and poſſeſſed both their reve- 
nues and ſpiritual office by a very flight and 
precarious tenure. 

Tonſtall, biſhop of Durham, was one of 
the moſt eminent prelates of that age, as 
well on - account of his tearning and abili- 
ties, as of the unblemiſhed integrity of his 
life and manners. Though he had op- 

oſed, by his vote and influence, all the 
E innovations in religion; yet they were 
no ſooner paſſed into laws, than he had 
always ſubmitted, and conformed himſelf 
to every ſyſtem of doctrine, which was eſta- 
bliſhed by authority, ent 4 
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As he was univerſally allowed to be a 
man of probity and virtue, people were 
inclined to aſcribe his conduct in this par- 
ticular, not to any ſelfiſh or intereſted. 
views, but rather to a ſenſe of duty, which 
probably led him to think, that all private 
opinions ought to be facrificed to the 

reſervation of public peace and tranquil- 

ty. | | 
The ſanctity of his life and character 
had ſecured him from any ſevere treat- 
ment during the mild and. gentle admini- 
ſtration of Yomerket 3 but now that Nor- 
thumberland had engroſſed the govern- 
ment, he was committed to priſon; and 
as that rapasious nobleman had formed 
a deſign of ſeizing the revenues of the (ce 
of Durham, and of erecting to himſelf, a 
principality in the northern counties, he 
was determined to pave the way for the 
accompliſhment of his ſcheme, by depriving 
Tonſtall of his biſhopric. 1 845 

Accordingly, a bill, under pretence of 
miſpriſion of treaſon, was brought into the 
houſe of peers againſt that prelate; and it, 

aſſed without any oppoſition, except from. 
ord Stourton, a zealous Catholic, and Cran- 
mer, who had always entertained a fincere 
ard for the biſhop of Durham. 
ut when the bill was ſent down to the 
commons, they inſiſted that witneſſes 

5 ſhould 
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ſhould be examined, that Tonſtall ſhould 
be permitted to ſpeak in his own de- 
| Fence, and have an opportunity of confront- 
ing his accuſers ; and not being able to ob- 
tain theſe demands, they rejected the bill 
with contempt and indignation. 

As ſuch a fpirit of equity and courage 
was extremely uncommon in the parlia- 
ment during that age, Northumberland and 
his adherents were inclined to aſcribe it, 
not to any . for liberty and juſtice, 
but to the influence of Somerſet's friends 
in a houſe of commons, which, being 
choſen during the adminiſtration of that 
nobleman, had always been ſtrongly attach- 
ed to bis intereſt, 

They were further confirmed in this opi- 
nion, when they found, that a bill ratify- 
iag the attainder of Somerſet and his con- 
federates was likewiſe thrown out by the 
commons, though it had paſſed the upper 
houſe. _ 1 FR 

A reſolution was therefore taken to diſ- 
ſolve this parliament, and to ſummon. a 
new one: and Northumberland exerted 
himſelf with fo much 1nduſtry and ſucceſs, 
and employed ſo many unfair and unjultt- 
fiable methods in influencing the election 
of members, that when the parliament aſ- 
{embled,* he found the commons as obſe- 

EE quious 

A. D. 1553. 
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| quious to his will, and as ready to concur 
in all his meaſures, as he could poffibiy 
have wiſnedt. UT, RIES, de 
| Tonſtall having, in the interval, been 
| deprived of his biſhopric after a very illegal. 

| manner, by the ſentence of the lay com- 

| miſſioners appointed to try him, the ſee of 

| Durham was now divided, by act of par- 
| | liament, into two biſhoprics, to each of 
; which a certain portion of the revenue was 
allotted. | | £774 38 
3 The regalities of the ſee, comprehending 
the juriſdiction of a count palatine, were 
beſtowed by the king on Northumberland; 
and it was generally ſuppoſed; that that 
nobleman had alſo 3 to fill his coffers 
with the plunder of the revenge, as was 
| then the common practice of the courtiers, 
whenever a biſhopric became vacant. pF 

But this grant, however large and con- 
ſiderable, was only a ſmall part of that 
mighty fortune which Northumberland pro- 
oſed to procure for his family. Nothing 
eſs could  fatisfy his ambitious and aſpiring 
mind, than the acquiſition of the crown, 
| if not to himſelf, at leaſt to one of his chil- 
it! dren; and as the young king had been 
| long in a languiſhing condition, and eyen 
ſeemed to be faſt approaching to his grave, 
be reſolved to execute his project without 


delay. 45 
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Ile took occaſion to repreſent to Edward, 
whoſe vouth, and a bad ſlate of health, 
made eafily ſuſceptible of any impreſſion, 
that his two ſiſters, Mary and Elizabeth, 
had, been declared . illegitimate by act of 
. and that though Henry, by 
His; will, had given them a place in the. 
ſucceſſion, the nation would never endure. 
8 ſee. the throne poſſeſſed by a baſtard: 
that they were only his ſiſters by the 
half-blood ; and even, if they were * 
mate, could not lay claim to the crown as 
his- heirs and ſucceſſors: that the queen of 
Scots was excluded by the kiog's will; and 
being a foreigner, was deprived of all right 
of inheriting by the law; not to mention, 
that, being aflianced to the dauphin, ſhe 
would, by her ſucceflion, render England, 
as ſhe had already done Scotland, a pro-, 
vince to France: that ſhould either his liſter 
Mary, or. the queen of Scots ſucceed, the, 
Proteſtant religion would be entirely abo- 
liſhed, the laws enated in favour of the 
Reformation would be all repealed, and the 
idolatry and ſuperſtition of the church of 
Rome, would be once more eſtabliſhed by 
Le authority: that, happily for Eng- 
and, the ſame order of ſucceſſion, which, 

- Juſtice demanded, was likewiſe moſt con- 
ducive to the intereſt of the public; nor 
was there the leaſt room for doubt, or he- 
Vor. XIX. 1 ſitation; 
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ſitation: that theſe three princeſſes being 
rendered incapable of ſucceeding, the right 
of courſe devolved on the marchioneſs of 
Dorſet, eldeſt daughter to the French queen 
and the duke of Suffolk : that the next heir 
of the marchioneſs was the lady Jane Gray, 
a lady not more diſtinguiſhed by the ac- 


compliſhments of her perſon, than by the 


endowments of her mind, improved by the 
beſt and moſt virtuous education, a great 
proficient in all kinds of literature, ſtrongly 
attached to the Proteſtant religion, and 
every way worthy of a throne: and that 
even if her title by blood ſhould be doubt- 
ful, which there was no juſt feaſon to ſup- 
poſe, the king was inveſted with the ſame 

wer which his father had enjoyed, and 


might leave her the crown by letters pa- 


rent. 

Theſe arguments made a deep impreſſion 
on the tender mind of Edward, who, as he 
was zealouſly attached to the Proteſtant re- 
ligion, apprehended the moſt fatal confe- 
quences to all its profeſſors, ſhould ſo bi- 


5 a Catholic as his ſiſter Mary aſcend 


the throne. 

The fame objection, indeed, could not 

be raiſed againſt the lady Elizabeth, of 

whom the young king was extremely fond; 

hut meaus were found to make him believe, 

that he cod net exclude the one ſiſter on 
? account 
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account of illegitimacy, without involvi 

the other in the ſame 2 m 
Northumberland having thus far ſucceed- 


end in his ambitious project, began to con- 
u 


tert ſome other meaſures which were abſo- 
E neceſſary to the accompliſhment of 
is ſcheme. Two ſons of the duke of Suf- 
folk, by a ſecond ſpouſe,. having died this 
ſeaſon of the ſweating fickneſs, that title 
was now extin& ; and Northumberland per- 
ſuaded the king to confer it on the marquis 
of Dorſet. By means of this, and of ſe- 
veral other favours which he procured him, 
he prevailed on the new duke of Suffolk, 
and his. dutcheſs, to marry their daughter, 
the lady Jane, to his fourth ſon, the lord 
Guilford Dudley. | 
To ſtrengthen himſelf by other alliances, 
he effected a match between the lady Catha- 
rine Gray, ſecond daughter to Suffolk, and 
lord Herbert, eldeſt ſon to the earl of Pem- 
broke. At the ſame time, he beſtowed his 
own daughter upon lord Haſtings, eldeſt ſon 
to the earl of Huntingdon. 5 
„Theſe marriages were celebrated with 
great pomp and magnificence ; and the 
ople, who hated the perſon, and ſuſpect- 
4 the deſigns of Northumberland, could 
not help expreſſing their ſurprize and in- 
dignation at ſeeing theſe public demonſtra- 
DEX | by of © tions 
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tions of joy, while the young king's heaftlt 


was in ſuch a languiſhing condition. 


Edward had been ſeized in the court of 


the preceding year, firſt with the meaſles, 
and then with the ſmall-pox ; but having got 


the better of both theſe diſtempers, the Poe : 
le 


Battered © themſelves with the agreea 
hopes, that they wolld _— to con- 
firm his health; and he had afterwards 
made a tour through ſeveral parts of the 
kingdom. 1 

It was ſuppoſed, that, in this progreſs, 
he had over-heated himſelf with too muck 
exerciſe : he was feized with a cough, 


which proved obſtinate, and could neither 


be removed by regimen nor medicines : 
ſeveral alarming ſymptoms of a conſumption 
appeared ; and though it was hoped, that, 
as the ſeaſon of the year advanced, his 
youth and temperance would triamph over 
the malady, the people were extremely con- 
cerned to obſerve that his bloom and vigour 
inſenfibly decayed. | 
It was commonly remarked, that Edward 
had gradually declined in health, fram the 
time that tord Robert Dudley had been ap- 
pointed his gentleman of the bed chamber; 
and as the people entertained a fincere af- 
fection for the young prince, and bore a 


Moſt inveterate hatred to all the Dudleys, 


they 
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they were ſtrongly inclined to aſcribe this 
circumſtance to the worlt of cauſes, 

The languiſhing ſtate of Edward's health, 
made Northumberland the more deſirous of 
accompliſhing his project. He ſuffered 
none but his own confidents to approach 
his majeſty : he himſelf waited upon him 
with the greateſt aſſiduity: he affected the 
moſt anx1ous concern for his health and 
welfare ; and by theſe hypocritical ex- 
preſſions of duty, he perſuaded him to 
give his final conſent to the new ſettle- 
ment. | 

Sir Edward Montague, chief juſtice of 
the common-pleas, Sir John Baker, and 
Sir Thomas Bromley, two judges, with the 
attorney and ſollicitor-general, were order- 
ed to attend the council ; where, after they 
had been made acquainted with the mi- 
nates of the projected deed, the king com- 
manded them to draw them up in the form of 
letters patent. a 8 

They were greatly ſtarfied at this in- 
junction, which they ſerupled to obey; and 
begged they might be indulged with time 
to conſider the, matter. The more they re- 
flected on the ſubject, the more dangerous 
did the meaſure appear. , 

The ſettlement of the crown, by Henry 
the eighth, had been ratified and confirmed 
by the authority of parliament; and, by an 
| 13 act 


- 
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& paſſed in the beginning of this reign, it 
had been declared treaſon in any of the 
heirs, their aiders and abettors, to en- 
deavour to invade the right of another, or 
to alter the order of ſucceſſion. 

ITbe judges alledged theſe reaſons as an 
excuſe for their non-compliance, They 


_afirmed, that ſuch a patent as was now 
_ propoſed,” would be entirely null and void; 


that it would ſubject, not only the judges 
who drew it, but even the counſellors who 
ſigned it, to the penalties of higa-treaion ; 
and that the only means, as well of. eſta- 
bliſhing the new ſettlement, as of fecuring 
its partizans ſrom dauger, was to aſſemble a 

arliament, and procure the conſent and 

ction of that auguſt body. 

The king replied, that he deſigned after- 
wards to purſue that method; and would 
convoke a parliament, in which he intend- 


„ed to have his ſettlement confirmed ; but, 


in the mean time, he commanded the 
judges, on their duty and allegiance, to 
draw the patent in the form preſcribed. 
The council repreiented to the judges, 
that their refuſal would ſubject them all to the 
penalties of treaſon, Northumberland was 
ſo incenſed at their obſtinacy, that he called 
Montague a, traitor and a liar; and ſaid he 
would fight in his ſhirt with any man whe 
ſhould preſume to diſpute the right of 12 
| 8 ane 


,  Epwarp VI. to 
Jane Gray. The judges were reduced to a 
terrible dilemma, between the puniſhments 
threatened by the law, and the danger 
ariſing from the violence of the ruhng 
arty. | 1 
: The arguments on both fides were diſ- 
cuſſed in ſeveral meetings, between the 
council and the judges; and the difficulties 
which occurred, were ſo many and ſo great, 
that they were thought to be altogether in- 
ſurmountable. 

At length Montague ſuggeſted an ex- 
pedient, which effectually enſured the fafe- 
ty of his brethren, and was readily em- 
braced by the counſellors, He propoſed, 
that a ſpecial commiſſion ſhould be iflued 
by the king and council, commanding the 
judges to draw a patent for the new fſettle- 
ment of the crown; and that, immediately 
after, they ſhould be indulged with a par- 
don for any offence which they might bave 
committed in executing this order. * 

When the patent was drawn, and carried to 
the biſhop of Ely, the chancellor, to receive 
the ſanQion of the great ſeal, that pre late 
inſiſted that it ſhould be ſubſcribed by all 
the judges. Goſnald at firſt refuſed ; nor 
did he at laſt comply, until he was fright- 
ened by the violent threats of Northam- 
berland ; but all the menaces of that over- 
bearing nobleman, were unable to hows 
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the conſlancy of Sir james Hales, who, 
though a zealous; Proteſtant, reſolyed, on 
this occaſion, to follow the diQates: of 


juſtice, rather than the Prejadices of 171 | 


party. 


let next; deibavided;: for this 


ter ſecurity, that the patent ſhould be 


figned by all the privy-counſellors ; - and 
theſe great men were ſo much over-awed 
by the authority, or influenced by the in- 
trigues of Northumberland, that” they all 
complied with this requeſt, . 

Cranmer alone made ſome objections 3 
but be was at laſt overcome by the earneſt 
importunities of the king. Cecil, who was 
at that time ſecretary of ſtate, alledged af- 
terwards, in his own defence, that he only 
ſigned as a witneſs to the * Nen 
tion. 7 
Thus, by the king? s letters patent, the 
two-prancefſes, Mary and Elizabeth, were 
excluded from the ſucceſſion ; and the crown 


was ſettled on the heirs of the dutcheſs of 


Suffolk, who, in this important inſtance, 
was content to be ee to daa daugh- 

an 0p 5278 
It was bell chat, aſter this Gttle- 
ment was made, Edward's; health | declined 
viſibly every day; and little hopes were 
entertained of his recovery. To render the 
matter has worſe, his phyſicians were dif- 
charged 
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arged by Northumberland's advice, and 
by an order of council ; and he was com- 
mitted to the care of an ignorant woman, 
who engaged, in a ſhort time, to reſtore 
him to his former health and vigour. | 
This promiſe, however, ſhe 4 with 
much the fame fidelity as our modern 
quacks and emperics. The uſe of her 
medicines contributed only-to inflame all 
the bad ſymptoms : he was ſeized with a 
violent aſthma; his pulſe failed, his legs 
ſwelled, his ſkin contracted a livid colour; 
and many other 0 N appeared of his 
approaching end. He died at Greenwich, 
in the ſixteenth year of his age, and the 
ſeventh of his reign. 
This young prince was endued with all 
e qualifications and accompliſhments 
which could recommend him to the love 
and eſteem of his ſubjects; beauty of per- 
on, probity of mind, ſweetneſs of temper, 
tenderneſs of heart, compaſſion to the af- 
flicted, piety towards God, and humanity 
to his fellow-creatures : and he was bleſſed 
with a quick apprehenfion and a ſolid judg- 
ment, both of which were cultivated and 
improved by an excellent education, under 
the beſt and moſt approved maſters. 
After all, a youth of his tender years 
can hardly be ſaid to have had any public 
character. Every part of his political _ | 
* uct 
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dat was directed by thoſe who happened 
to be at the head 915 the council; but had 
he been indulged with a longer liſe, he 
would ſoon have aſſerted his natural right 
of ſeeing with his own eyes, and judging 
according to his own conviction; he would 
probably have filled the * throne with glory 
to himſelf, and advantage to his people, 


MARY. A. D. 1553. 
Mw title to the crown, after the 
0 


death of her brother, could not rea- 

nably be called in queſtion; and the pre- 
tenſions advanced by the adherents of the 
lady Jane, were conlidered as equally new 
and ridiculous. | 1 
Though all the Proteſtants, and even 
many of the Catholics, were of opinion, 
that the marriage of Henry the eighth, with 
Catharine of Arragon, was altogether un- 
lawful and invalid; yet as it had been con- 
trated by the parties without any bad in- 
tention, had been approved by their pa- 
rents, recognized by the nation, and feem- 
ed agreeable to thoſe principles of law and 
religion which then prevailed, few people 
imagined, that their iſſue ought, on tha 
account, to be deemed illegitimateG. 
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Henry, indeed, by his uſual violence and 
caprice, had compelled: the parliament to 
ue a declaration to that purpoſe; but as he 
bad been afterwards pleaſed to reftore his 
daughter to the right of ſucceſſion, her title 
was now rendered as legal and parliamen- 
tary, as it was ever held juſt and na- 
tural, it 2Þþ 

The nation had been long habituated to 
theſe ſentiments : during the whole reign of 
Edward, the princeſs was regarded as his 
lawful ſucceſſor : and, thou * 
dreaded the effects of her bigotry and ſu- 
erſtition, the violent animoſity entertained 
againſt the Dudleys, who, it was evident, 
would, under the name of Jane, uſurp the 
reins of government, was more than ſuffi- 
cient, even with that party, to counter- 
ballance the regard for religion. 

This Taft attempt, to alter the order of 
ſucceſſion, had fully diſcovered the ambi- 
tious and intereſted views of Northumber- 
land; and when the people "refleQed on the 
long train of fraud, cruelty, and injuſ- 
tice, by which that fcheme had been 
conducted; that the lives of the two Sey- 
mours, as well es the title of the princeſſes, 
had been ſacrificed to it; they were prompt- 
ed, by indignation,, to exert their utmoſt 
efforts, in order to defeat ſuch cpiminal en- 
terprizes, TOOL 
4 Tbe 
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The general eſteem alſo, in which the 
memory oi Henry the eigheh was held, e 
cited the nation to ſupport the rights of his 
poſterity ; and the calamities of the ancient 
cl Wars were not ſo entirely forgotten, 


that men were willing, by an excluſion of 


the lawful heir, to expoſe themſelves to 
= danger of the like bloodſhed and con- 
uſion. eee aw 

Northumberland, conſcious of his own 
unpopularity, was abundantly ſenſible of 
the oppoſition he had reaſon to expect. He 
had pi $497 4h been at great pains to conceal 
the new ſettlement made by the king: and 


in order to bring the two princeſſes into 


his power, he had perſuaded the council, 
before Edward's death, to write to them 
in their brother's name, defiring their at- 
tendance, under pretext that his bad ſtate 
of _ health. required the aſſiſtance of their 
council, and the conſolation of their com- 


ny. 5 * 
Edward died before their arrival; but 
Northumberland, in order to make the 
970 eſſes fall into the ſnare, kept the 


ing's death ſlill ſecret; and the lady 


Mary had actually advanced as far as 


Hoddeſdon, within ſeventeen miles of 


London. b 
There ſhe received a private meſſage 


from the earl of Arundel, informing w | 
4 , a 0 
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of her brother's death, and the defigns 
which were formed againſt her: ſhe inflant- 
Iy retired, with the utmoſt precipitation, 
and arrived, by quick journeys, | firſt at 
Kenning:halt in Norfolk, then at Fram- 
lingham-in Suffolk; where the intended to 
embark apd retire to Flanders, in caſe ſhe 
ſhould' find it impoſſible to maintain her 
right of ſucceſſion. | | 1220? 

She ſent circular letters to the nobility, 
and moſt conſiderable ' gentry, in every 


county of England, requiring them to aſ- 
ſiſt her in the defence of her crown and 


perſon: and ſhe diſpatched 'a meſſage to 
the council, by which ſhe ſignified to them, 
that ſhe was fully apprized of her brother's 
death, promiſed to indulge them with a 
free pardon for all their paſt offences, and 
commanded them, on their duty and alle- 
giance, to give immediate orders for pro- 
claiming her title in London. * 
Northumberland, finding he could no 
longer diſſemble, reſolved to throw off the 
maſk, and act in a more open and undiſ- 
uiſed manner. He repaired to Sion-houſe, 
attended' by the duke of Suffolk, the earl 
of Pembroke, and others of the nobility ; 
and he approached the lady Jane, who then 


reſided there, with all the marks of reſpect 


and ſubmiſſion which are uſually paid, to 
the ſovereign, 
Vor. XIX. K Jane 
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age was, ina great meaſure, ignorant of 
all theſe tranſactiens; and it was With equal 

1 \ forrow and ſurprize, that ſhe now received 


z 6 


meaken 10 ber favour, — 
She was a lady of the moſt accompliſhed 
perſon,. the moſt amiable diſpoſition, and 
the "moſt diſtingaiſhed parts; and, bein 
nearly of an age with the late king, ſhe ha 
| been educated with him, and feemed even 
to diſcover a greater capacity for every kind 
n of manly A literature. 
-. Befide the knowledge of the modern 
tongues, ſhe was thoroughly verſed in the 
Greek and Roman languages: ſhe had ſpent 
the beſt part of her time in an application 
to fludy and learning ; and expreſſed the 
utmoſt indifference, for thoſe pleaſures and 
amuſements, which are ſo uſually purſued, 


with To much ardour, by perſons of ber ſex 
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And ſtaſion. ag F 
| Roger Aſcham, preceptor to the lady 
| 1zaveth,, having once paid her a. viſit, 
3 found her engaged in reading the Phzdon 
| of, Plato, while the reſt of the family were 
| | Hunting in the park; and upon his expreſ- 
| ing his ſurprize at the ſingularity of her 
Choice, ſhe told him, that ſhe received 
more pleaſure from the works of that au- 
4 - thor, than the others could derive from 
all their ſport and paſtime. 
} r 
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intelligence of the ſteps which had been 
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Her heart, full of this paſſion for learn- 
ing and. the fine arts, and of love towards 
her. huſband, who was worthy of all her 
affe ction, had never entertained an aſpiring 
or ambitious hope; and the news of her 
elevation to the throne affected her with 
the utmoſt grief and concern. 
She even refuſed to accept the crown; al- 
ledged the preferable right of the two prin- 
ceſles ; infiſted on the fatal conſequences 
that muſt neceſſarily attend ſuch a hazard- 
ous and criminal enterprize; and begged 
ſhe might be allowed to continue in that pri- 
vate lation in which ſhe was born. Over- 
come at laſt by the importunities, rather 
than reaſons, of her father and father-in- 
law, and eſpecially of her huſband, ſhe was 
perſuaded to abandon her own ſentiments, 
and to regulate herſelf by their advice and 
direction. N 
The Engliſh whe were, at that time, 
wont to pais the firſt days, after their. ac- 
ceſſion, in the Tower of London; and thi- 
ther Northumberland immediately condutt- 
ed the new ſovereign. All the countellors 
| were obliged to accompany her to that 
fortreſs; and thus became, in ſome mea- 
fure, priſoners in the hands of Northum- 
berland, whoſe will they were forced to 
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Orders were given by the council, to 
proclaim Jane in all the different parts of 
the kingdom; but theſe orders were exe- | 
cated in London only, and in ſome of the 
adjacent towns, Wms 
No applauſe enſued; the people heard 
the proclamation with filence and ſurprize; 
ſome even ſignified their ſcorn and con- 
tempt : and one Pot, a vintner's boy, hav- 
ing ventured to expreſs himſelf too freely 
on the ſubject, was ſet in the pillory, with 
His ears cut off, and nailed to it; an in- 
ſtance of cruelty which encreaſed till far- 
ther the popular odium againſt Northumber- 
land, and gave a very unfavourable omen of 
a reign, which began with an act of ſo much 
figour and ſeverity. 4 
Mean while the people of Suffolk paid 
their attendance on the princeſs Mary. As 
they were ſtrongly attached to the Prote- 
ſtant religion, they could not help, amidſt 
their offers of duty and allegiance, to ex- 
preſs their fears the fate of the Refor- 
mation; but when ſhe aſſured them that 
| the never intended to alter the laws of Ed- 
ward, they engaged in her cauſe with the 
utmoſt zeal 1 Kertty nn 
She was daily joined by numbers of 
the nobility and gentry, who brought her 
"a reinforcement. The earls of Bath 
and Suſſex, the eldeſt ſons of lord Whar- 
| | ton 
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ton * lord Mordaunt, Sir William Drury, 


Sir Henry Benningfield, 1 1 Jerning- 
ham, perſons whole Ns ES ay. ig the 


neighbourhood, repaired to her "fandard 


with their tenants and retainers, 

Sir Edward | Haſtings, brother of the 
earl of \Huntingdon, having been or- 
dered by the council to levy troops for 
the ſervice of lady Jane, carried over to 
Mary's camp all, the forces he had aſſem- 
bled, amounting to no leſs than four thou- 
ſand men. Even a fleet, which had been 


ſent by Northumberland to cruiſe. on the | 


coal of Suffolk, and prevent the eſcape 
of Mary, being driven by a ſtorm into 
Yarmouth, declared in favour of that 
——— 

Northumberland, who had hitherto been 
blinded by ambition, perceived at laſt the 
clouds gathering round, and knew not in 
what manner he ſhould avert the impending 
ſtorm. He had ailembled an army in the 
neighbourhood of London; but ſuſpectin 
the cabals of the courtiers and — 2 
lors. whoſe compliance, he knew, had 
been merely the effect of. fear, or. policy, 
he was determined to- remain.with the lady 
Jane, and entruſt Suffolk with the command 
of the forces. 

But the counſellors, he; . to re- 
move him, repreſented to Jane the immi- 
. K 3 nent 
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nent danger to Which ber father would 
be expoſed, and perſuaded her that Nor- 
thumberland, he had formerly acquired 
great glory by ſuppreſſing à rebellion in 
thoſe parts, was much more proper to con- 
duct that enterprize.. . e 
The duke hümſelf, conſidering the weak. 
capacity of Suffolk, began to think, that 
none but himſelf was able to encounter 
the preſent, danger; and he at length con- 
ſented to head the troops in perſon. The 
counſellors waited on him at his depar- 
ture with the warmeſt profeſlions of at- 
tachment, and none more than Arundel, 
his mortal and inveterate enemy. 
As he paſſed through the ſtreets of Lon- 
don, he obſerved the coldneſs and diſa- 
tection of the people, which ſeemed to 
portend a fatal iſſue to his ambitious hopes. 
% Miny,” faid he to lord Gray who ac- 
companied him, “come out to look at us, 
but I ftud no one who cries, God ſpeed 
„% you.” | t 

T he duke had no ſooner advanced ta 
St. Edmuncſ{bury, than he found his army, 
- which never exceeded hx thouſand. men; 
too weak to contend with the queen's, 
which amounted to double the number. 

He wrote to the council for a ſtrong 
re- jnforcement, and tlc counſellors re- 
ſolved to embrace this opportunity of free» 
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ing themſelves from their confinement. 
They left the Tower, as if they intended 

to perform. Northumberland's orders; but 

having aſſembled in Baynard's-Caſtle, a 

houſe belonging to the earl of Pembroke, 

they began to conſider of the proper means 
of delivering themſelves from his uſurped 

authority. | | X 

Arundel opened the conference, by in- 
veighing againſt the cruelty and injuſtice 
of Northumberland, his inſatiable avarice 
and unbounded ambition, the criminal pro- 
ject which he had projected, and the guilt 
and wickedneſs in which he had involved 
the whole council ; and he affirmed, that 
the only way to make reparation for their 
paſt offence, was to return immediately to 
that duty and allegiance which they owed 
to their lawful ſovereign. | 

This propoſal was ſeconded by Pem- 
broke, who laying his hand on his ſword, 
ſwore he was ready to fight with any man 
who preſumed to differ from that opinion. 

They then ſent for the mayor and alder- 

men of London, who diſcovered the great- 

eſt alacrity and chearfulneſs in executing 
the orders they received to proclaim the 
acceſſion of the princeſs Mary. 

The people expreſſed their joy, and ſa- 

tisfaction by loud ſhouts and acclamations. 

Even Suffolk, who commanded in the 

2 Tower, 
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Tower, finding it in vain to make any 
reſiſtance, ordered the gates to be thrown 
open, and immediately declared for the 
queen, The lady Jane, after having en- 
joyed, or rather ſuffered, the vain pageant= 
ry of a crown for the ſpace of ten days; 
returned. to a private life with much more 
' pleaſure than ſhe felt when the ſeept 
was forced into her hands. 
Meſſengers were immediately diſpatched 
to Northumberland, with orders to lay 
down his arms and ſubmit; but that no- 
bleman having already given up all hopes of 
ſucceſs, was abandoned by all his follow- 
ers, and had even proclaimed the queen 
with every exterior mark of joy and ſatis- 
faction. | 
Mary received the moſt ſenfible expreſ- 
fions of loyalty and attachment from the 
people of all the different counties through 
which ſhe paſſed, in her way to London: 
and ſhe” was met by her ſiſter Elizabeth, 
at the head of a thouſand horſe, which 
that princeſs had raiſed, in order to de- 
fend their joint title againſt the uſurper. 
Next day, the duke of Northumberland 
was arreſted by the earl of Arundel, at 
whole feet he fell upon his knees, and 
begged his protection in the moſt humble 
and abject terme. nc 
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At the ſame time were apprehended and 
committed to the Tower, the carl of War- 
wiek, his eldeſt ſon, Ambroſe aud Henry 
Dudley, two of his younger ſons, Sir An- 
thony Dudley his brother, the marquis of 
Northampton, the earl of Huntingdon, Sir 
Thomas Palmer, and Sir John Gates. 

Soon after, the duke of Suffolk, lady 
Jane Gray, and lord Guilford Dudley were 
taken into cuſtody. But Mary was de- 
ſitous, in the beginning of her reign, to 
render herſelf popular by the appearance 
of clemency; and as the countellors al- 
ledged, in excuſe for their conduct, that 
they had ated from fear and compulſion, 
ſhe indulged moſt of them with a pardon. 

Suffolk himſelf was reſtored to his li- 
berty; a favour which he owed; in a great 
meaſure, to the contempt-entertained of his 
abilities. But the guilt of Northumber- 
land was of too deep a dye, his ambition 

was too unbounded, and his courage and 
capacity were too diſtinguiſhed, to ſuffer him 
to expect tbe ſame indulgence. | 

When brought to his trial, he only 
begged permiſſion to aſk two queſtions of 
the peers, who were appointed. to fit as his 
jury; whether a man could be [guilty of 
treaſon, for obeying orders given him by the 
council under the great ſeal? and whether 
thoſe, who were at leaſt equally a 

| could 
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could act as his Judges? Being . told: that 


the great ſeal of an uſurper was no war- 
rant; and that perſons againſt whom there 
was nothing upon record, were ,deemed 
Innocent in the eye of the law, and might 
be admitted on any jury, he acquieſced and 
. pleaded guilty. | 
| He confeſſed on the ſcaffold, that he had 
always been a Roman | Catholic in bis 
heart, and expreſſed great ſorrow for hav- 
ing plundered the effects of the church, 
eſpecially as he could not now make re- 
ftitution : but whether theſe were his real 
ſentiments, which he had formerly con- 
cealed from intereſt and ambition, or whe- 
ther he hoped, by this declaration, to ren- 
der the queen more favourable to his fa- 
mily. we cannot, at this diltance of time, 
pretend to determine, 
Sir Thomas Palmer and Sir John Gates 
were executed with him; and this was all 
the blood tpilt on account of ſo dangerous 
and criminal an attempt againſt the rights , 
of the lawful iovereign. i 
Sentence was pronounced againſt the lady 
Jane and lord Guilford ; but without any 
preſent deſign of carrying it into execution. 
The youth and innocence of the perlons, 
neither of whom had attained their ſe- 
venteeftth year, were. deemcd a ſufficient. 
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apology for the imprudence of their con- 
duct. 1 | 

When Mary entered the Tower, -the 
duke of Norfolk, who had been confined 
during all the laſt reign; Courtney, ſon 
to the marquis of Exeter, who, without 
being accuſed of any crime, had been 
condemned to the ſame puniſhment ever 
ſince his father's attainder; Gardiner, Ton- 
ſtall, and Bonner, who had been commit- 
ted for their attempts to reſtore the Ca- 
tholic religion, appeared before her, and 
humbly implored her clemency and pro- 
tection. | 

They were all of them ſet at liberty, 
and immediately reccived into her favour 
and confidence, Though Norfolk's attain- 
der had been confirmed by parhament, 
yet was it now conſidered as null and in- 
valid ; becauſe among other informalities, 
be had been charged with no crime, ex- 
cept that of wearing a coat of arms, which 
he and his anceflors, without giving any of- 
fence, had always uſed in the face of the 
court and the whole nation. ; 

Courtney was dignified with the title of 
earl of Devonſhire; and though brought up 
in ſuch cloſe confinement, that he was totally 
ignorant of the affaits of the world, he, 
ſoon acquired all the accompilſhments 
of a courticr and a gentleman ; in both 
| | which 
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which characters he made a conſiderahle 
figure during the few years which he lived 
* aſter he retrieved his liberty, 
heide theſe acts of liberality and juſ- 
tice, which, though only conceryed indivi- 
als, were extremely agreeable to the nati- 
on, the queen endeavoured to render her- 
ſelf popular by publiſhing a general in- 
demnity, though with ſome exceptions, and 
by remitting the , ſubſidy granted to her 
brother in the laſt parliament. _. 
Though the people were overjoyed at the 
ſucceſſion of the lawful heir,, and the 
gracious demeanour of the ſovereign, they 
could not help entertaining, the molt anx- 
.Jous fears and apprehenſions concerning 
the ſlate of religion; and as the bulk of 
the nation was ſtrongly attached to the 
'Proteſtant . communion, they dreaded the 
molt fatal conſequences from the bigotry 
and ſuperſtition of the new queen. 

The legitimacy of Mary's birth was 
cloſely connected with the papal authori- 
ty; and as that princeſs was educated with 

er mother, ſhe had conceived the moſt 
ardent zeal for the Catholic worſhip, and 
the higheſt averſion to thoſe new doQrines, 
from which, ſhe imagines, all the misfor- 
tunes of. her family had been originally 
eyes | 
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The reſtraints impoſed upon her by her 
father, though they at laſt compelled her to 
fubmit to his will, contributed ſtill more 
to increaſe her hatred to the Reformers ; | 
and the mortification which ſhe ſuffered 
from the protector and the council, during 
Edward's reign, had no other effect than 
to render her prejudices more ſtrong and 
inveterate. 
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Naturally of a ſour and peeviſh temper, | 

and ſtill further chagrined by contradicti- 

ons and misfortunes, ſhe poſſeſſed all the | 

qualities which compoſe the character of 

a bigot ; and her extreme ignorance made wi 

her equally incapable of doubt in her own of. 
( 
a 


belief, or of indulgence to the opinions | 
of others, | | 
The nation, therefore, had great reaſon | iſ 
| to apprehend, from the bigotted zeal of * 
Mary, not only the perſecution, but even | 
the entire abolition of the eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion; and it was not long before they 
were convinced, to their ſad experience, 
that their ſuſpicions were but too well 
founded. | ; 
Gardiner, Bonner, Tonſtall, Day, Heath, 
Voiſey, were reſtored to their ſees, either 
by a direct act of power, or, what is nearly 
the ſame, by the ſentence of commiſſioners 
who were ordered to examine their proceſs 
and condemnation, | 
Vol. XIX. L Though 
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Though the biſhopric of Durham had 
been diffolved by act of parliament, the 
queen erected it anew, by. letters patent, 
and re-inſtated Tonſtall in the regalities 
of his ſee, as well as in his revenue. 
Under pretence of diſcouraging controverſy 
and preſerving the public tranquilhty, ſhe 
filenced by her prerogative, all the preach- 
ers throughout England, except ſuch. as 
ſhould procure a particular licence; and 


it was univerſally believed. that none but 
the Catholics would be indulged with this 


privilege. | | 


Holgate archbiſhop of Vork, Coverdale 
biſhop of Exeter, Audley of London, and 
Hooper of Glouceſter, were committed to 
priſon; the Catholic biſhops and prieſts, 
were encouraged in their zeal to reſtore 
the maſs, though contrary to the preſent 
laws. T 

Judge Hales, who had defended the 
queen's title with ſo much courage. and 
reſolution, loſt all his merit by oppoſing 
theſe illegal practices; and being thrown 
into priſon was treated with ſuch rigour 
and ſeverity, that he was ſeized with a 
_ and laid violent hands on him- 
The inhabitants of Norfolk were brow- 
beaten and inſulted, when they ventured 
to plead the promiſe which the queen, 15 
©. | | tne 
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the time they inliſted in her ſervice, had 
given them, of -ſupporting the reformed 
religion ; and one of them, in particular, 
was 'expoſed in the pillory, becauſe he had 
preſumed to remind her of the obligations 
which ſhe had then incurred. 
Peter Martyr, profeſſor of Theology at 
Oxford, fuffered ſo many inſults and in- 
dignities from the enemies of the Refor- 
mation, that he was obliged to take re- 
fuge in Cranmer's houſe; though that 
— was in no condition to protect 
himſelf; for the court had already devoted 
him to deſtruction. Sh 
Bonner not only endeavoured by low 
and coarſe ribaldry to ridicule the good 
biſhop, whom he called Mr. Canterbury; 
but in order to ruin the archbiſhop's cha- 
racer, ſpread a report, that he had ſub- 
mitted to the queen, and engaged to make 
z public recantation of his errors. 
Cranmer, in order to clear himſelf from 
this ſcandalous aſperſion, drew up a con- 
feſſion of his faith, which he offered, 
with the queen's permiſſion, to defend in 
public. On account of this writing, which 
was publiſhed without his conſent, he was 
ordered to appear in the Star-chamber, 
where he acknowledged himfelf the author 
of the paper, and was, for that day, diſ- 
miſſed. - J 
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Some of the council adviſed the queen 
to treat him with lenity, as he had ak 
ways been remarkable for the mildneſs of 
his diſpoſition, and as it was to him ſhe 
was chiefly indebted for that indulgence 
which ſhe had enjoyed during the reign of 
her father. | 
But gratitude and clemency were none 
of the ingredients of Mary's character: the 
remembered nothing of Cranmer, but that 
he had pronounced her mother's divorce, 
and encouraged the Reformation. He was 
ſummoned before the council, together 
with old Latimer, which laſt was 1mme- 
diately committed to the Tower, and next 
day he was followed by Cranmer, on pre- 
. tence” that he had been concerned in ſome 
treaſonable practices, and publiſhed ſediti- 
ous pamphlets. N : 
Several other preachers were committed 
to priſon at-the ſame time : Peter Mar- 
tyr, John Laſco, and all the foreign Pro- 
teſtants, who had taken ſhelter in Eng- 
land, were ſuffered to depart the kingdom 
in peace ; a great number of the Engliſh, 
who profeſſed the reformed religion, fore- 
ſeeing 'a perſecution, retired into foreign 
countries, on pretence of being natives of 
France, until orders were diſpatched to all 
the ſea-ports, that no perſon ſhould be 
ou allowed 
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allowed to quit the kingdom on that pre- 
text, without being furniſhed with a war- 
rant ſigned by the French ambaſſador. : 

The next care of the miniſtry was to 
pack. a parliament, that ſhould be wholly 
at their devotion 3 and ſuch unjuſtifiable / 
means were employed to accompliſh this 
purpoſe, that, although the Proteſtants were 
much more numerous than the Papiſts in 
England, the houſe of commons was al- 
_ entirely filled with Roman Catho- 
ics. 
In the houſe of lords, the queen had a 
great majority ; for even the greateſt part 
of. thoſe noblemen, who had profeſſed the 
reformed religion in the reign of Edward, 
were fo regardleſs of their own honours, 
that they now conformed to the court doc- 
trines, from the motives of intereſt and 
ambition. 7 

In opening the parliament, the court diſ- 
covered a very ſignal contempt of the laws, 
by celebrating, before the two houſes, a 
maſs of the Holy Ghoſt, in the Latin tongue, 
accompanied with all the ancient rites and 
ceremonies, though aboliſhed by act of 
8 Taylor, biſhop of Lincoln, 

aving refuſed to kneel at this ſervice, was 
very roughly handled, and was violently 
puſhed out of the houſe, 
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The queen, however till continued to 
bear the title of ſupreme head of the church 
of England ; atid the courtiers pretended, 
that they only meant to replace religion on 
the ſame footing on which it ſtood at the 
death of Henry ; but that the other abuſes 
of Popery, which were ſo diſagreeable to 
the nation, would never be revived. 2 
The fürſt bill paſſed in parliament, was 
of a.very popular nature: it aboliſhed every 
kind of treaſon which was not ſpecified in the 
ſtatute of Edward the third, and every kind 
of felony which did not ſubfiſt before the 
firſt of Henry the eighth. EN 
The attainder of the duke of Norfolk 
was reverſed; and moſt of the clauſes of 
the riot act, paſſed in the late reign, were 
revived ; a ftep which defeated, in a great 
meaſure, the popular ſtatute enacted in the 
firlt ſeſſion. ! | 
Though the two kouſes had gratified the 
een in theſe particulars, they were yet 
etermined to follow their own judgment 
in other articles; and the choice of a huſ- 
band, was a point in which they were re- 
ſolved to have a greater regard to the intereſt 
of the public, than to the will and inclina- 
tion of the ſovereign. | | 
There were three ' matches propoſed to 
the queen, each of which, it was imagined, 
ay employed 
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employed the attention of Mary, after her 
acceſſion to the throne. 2 

The firſt perſon recommended to her was 
Courtney, earl of Devenſhire, who, being 
an Engliſhman, and nearly allied to the 
royal family, could not fail to be accept- 
able to the nation ; and, 'as he was poſſeſſed 
of every qualification that could recommend 
him to the fair, he had viſibly engaged the 
queen's affections, and hints were dropt 
him, that his addreſſes would, by no means, 
be diſagreeable. 40 

But that nobleman was more influenced 
by love than ambition: he entirely neglect- 
ed theſe overtures; and ſeemed rather to 
devote himſelf to the lady Elizabeth, whoſe 
youth and beauty he preferred to all the 
power and grandeur of her ſiſter. | 

No woman can bear to be flighted, with- 
out manifeſting her reſentment. Mary con- 
ceived the moſt implacable hatred 'to the 
earl of Devonſhire, and perſecuted the lady 
Elizabeth with the moſt unrelenting cruelty. 
She had always bore a ſecret grudge to 
that princeſs, on account of the ancient 
quarrel between their mothers ; and the de- 
claration which the parliament had made in 
favour of Catharine's marriage, furniſhed 
her with a plauſible pretence for repre- 
ſenting the birth of her ſiſter as illegiti- 
| Mary 
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Mary was bighly incenſed at Elizabeth. 
for her zealous attachment to the Prote- 
ſtant religion; and had even employed the 
moſt violent menaces, in order to frighten. 


her into a change of opinion. But when 


ſhe found that the young princeſs had ob- 
ſtructed her views, in a point which to 
every woman is the moſt intereſting and 
important, her reſentment, inflamed by 
pride, overleaped all the bounds of de- 
cency and decorum ; and Elizabeth uus 
viſibly expoſed to the greateſt and moſt im- 
minent danger. Pa. r 
The next match propoſed to the queen 
was cardinal Pole, who, though he had 
never taken any other orders than thoſe of 
a deacon, was one of the moſt diſtinguiſh- 
ed prelates of the age; and there were 
many reaſons which, it was ſuppoſed, might 
incline. her majeſty to make choice of this 

r = + 
"'T he high charaQter of Pole, for virtue 
and generoſity ; the great efteem in which 
he was held by the Catholic church, of 
which he had nearly attained the ſupreme 
dignity, on the death of Paul the third; 
the queen's regard for the counteſs of Sa- 
lifbury, his mother, who had once been 


ber governeſs ; the ſevere treatment which 
he had often received} on account of his 


zeal for the Romiſh communion'; hots: 
| an 


and many other conſiderations, had a power- 

ful influence on the mind of Mary. M. 
Bot the cardinal was now far advanced 
in years; and, as he was naturally of a ſtu- 
dious and contemplative turn, he was ſup- 


oſed to be altogether unqualified for the 


1 of à court, and the hurry of buſi- 
neis. .. | 2 
The queen, therefore, laid afide all 
thoughts of that alliance; but, as ſhe had 


a great regard for Pole's wiſdom and vir- 


tue, ſhe ſtill reſolved to enjoy the benefit of 


his advice in the management of public 
affairs. i 4 

She engaged in a ſecret  negociation with 
Commendoni, an agent of cardinal Dan- 
dino, legate at Bruſſels ; ſhe ſent a meſ- 
ſage to the pope, then Julius the third, ac- 


quainting him with her earneſt deſire of re- 


uniting herſelf and her kingdom to the 
holy ſee: and ſhe begged that Pole might 
be appointed legate for the accompliſhment 
of that pious purpoſe... =» | 
N Theſe two matches being rejected, the 
queen turned her eyes towards the empe- 


rot's family, from which her mother was” 


deſcended; and her application to that 
quarter, met with all the ſucceſs which ſhe 
could poſſibly have defired. SHES 


Charles the fifth, who'a few years before 


was almoſt abſolute maſter of Germany, had 
5 exer- 
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exerciſed his authority in ſuch a tyrannical 
fnanner, that the Proteſtant 'princes, pro- 
voked at his cruelty, and concerned for 
their liberties, engaged in a conſpiracy a- 
gainſt him, and reduced his exorbita 

power within its ancient limits. 7 
HFumbled by this reverſe of fortune, he 
reſolved, if poſſible, to compenſate the loſſes 
he had ſuſtained in Germany, by contract- 
ing an alliance with the crown of England; 


and, accordingly, he was no ſooner inform 
ted of the death o! Edward, and the acceſ- 


Gon of his kinfw6man Mary, than he form- 
ed the ſcheme of acquiring that kingdom to 
His family. PEG LY nn 

His fon Philip, who was a widower, had 
But one ſon by his former marriage; and 
though he was only in his twenty ſeventh 


year, and conſequently eleven years younger 
than the queen, this diſparity of age, it was 


preſumed, might be eafily overlooked, and 
there was no reaſon to think but ſhe might 
Ml] have a numerous iſfue. p * 8 

In 'theſe cireumſtances, the emperor diſ- 


| patched an ambaſſador to communicate his 


intentions to Mary, who, pleaſed with the 
ſapport of ſo powerful an alliance, and de- 
fHrous of uniting herſelf more intimately 


with her mother's family, embraced the 


propoſal with che utmoſt alacrity, 
441 The 
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The match was ſtrongly recommended 
by Norfolk, Arundel, and Paget; and Gar- 
diner, who was now prime miaiſter, and 
who. had lately been advanced to the office 
of chancellor, finding how Mary's inclina- 
tions lay, declared in favour of the Spaniſh, 
alliance; and aſſured both ber and the em- 
peror, that it was abſolutely neceſſary to 
ſtop all farther innovations in religion, 
until the marriage ſhould be fully com- 
pleted. | 
This meaſure he inforced by a variety of 
arguments, which perfectly ſatisfied the em- 
peror, who even endeavoured to moderate 
the zeal of Mary, by repreſenting the ne- 
ceſſity of proceeding by flow and imper- 
ceptible degrees, in the great work of con- 
verting the nation. | 
. Underſtanding that cardinal Pole, more 
ſincere in his religious. principles, and leſs, 
influenced by the. maxims of policy, after 
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having adviſed the queen to a contrary 1 
conduct, had begun his journey for Eng- 1 
land, where he was to exerciſe his legatine i, 
commiſſion ; he thought proper to ſtop him 'F 
at Dillinghen, a town on the Danube; and 11 
he afterwards procured Mary's conſent for . 
this detention. MI: N | 
Mean while, the negociation for the mar- 1 


ſucceſs; and Mary's intentions, in this 


riage was conducted with equal diligence 
an 
ater | par- 
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particular, were ſoon known to the whole 
nation. The commons, who imagined that 
they had effectually ſecured the confidence 
of the queen, by the conceſſions which they 
had already made her, were equally ſur- 
prized and enraged to hear that ſhe was 
determined to contract a foreign alliance; 
and they ſent a committee of their num- 
ber, to remonſtrate, in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
againſt ſuch a dangerous and imprudent re- 
ſolution.  _ Pp 
Mary was diſpoſed to follow the advice 
of her people in very few particulars, and 
leaſt of all in the preſent inſtance: to pre- 
vent therefore any farther addreſſes of a 
Hike nature, ſhe immediately diſſolved the 
parliament. Ah what; 

A convocation had been held at the ſame 
time with the parliament ; and the majority 
of the divines were evidently of the Ca- 
tholic religion. An offer was made by the 
Romaniſts, to diſpute concerning the points 
controverted between the two communions ; 


and as tranſubſtantion was the article which, 


of all others, they deemed the cleareſt, and 
ſupported by the moſt irrefragable argu- 
ments, they choſe to try their ſtrength by 
maintaining that tenet. 
The Proteſtants puſhed the diſpute, as far 
25 the clamour, and noiſe, and continual in- 
ENS Hy terruption 
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Erruption of their antagoniſts, would allow; 
and they reaſonably — they had 
gained the victory, when they forced the 
Catholics to acknowledge, that, according 
to their doctrine, Chrilt. h 

ſupper, held himſelf in his hand, and had 
eat and ſwallowed himſelf. : 
This triumph, however, was entirely con- 
fined to their own party: the Cath olics pre- 
tended, that their champions had clearly 
the better of the day; that their adverſaries 
were blind and irreclaimable: heretics ; that 


nothing but the utmoſt corruption and de- 


2 of heart, could induce men to que- 
ion ſuch ſelf-evident principles; and that 
they deſerved the moſt ſevere and rigorous 
puniſhments, for their obſtinate and perverſe 
wickedneſs. . 8 
The parliament was ſooner diſſolved, 
than the new laws, with regard to reli- 
ion, were carried into immediate execy- 
r | 
Te maſs was every where reſtored: the 
marriage of prieſts was ſtrictly prohibit- 
ed; and all thoſe who had already taken 
wiyes, amounting, as is ſuppoſed, te no leſs 
than three-fourths of the Engliſh Clergy, 
were inſtantly deprived of their livings. 
Ver. XX. 1 4 N 
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A viſitation was appointed to enforce 
ſpeedy and general compliance with th 


» 


orders. Among other articles, the com- 
miſſioners were enjoined to forbid the clergy 


to take the oath of ſupremacy on their re- 
ceiving. any benefice. It is remarkable, 
that . oath had been eſtabliſhed by th 
laws of Henry the eighth, which were gill 
unrepealed. - _ | Sa yer 
Theſe violent and arbitrary proceedings 
could not fail to inflame the reſentment of 
the Proteſtants, who inveighed with great 
acrimony. againſt the preſent government, 
But the Spaniſh match was a point of a 
ſill more alarming nature, and filled, the 
breaſt of every Engliſhman with the moſt 
terrible fears and apprehenſions for the li- 
berty and independence of the nation. 
To remove, if poſſible, theſe. jealoufies 
and ſuſpicions, the contract was concluded 
| on ſuch. terms as were extremely favoura- 
' ble to the. intereſt, the ſecurity, and even 
| he honour of England. It was ſtipulated, - 
though P We ſhould enjoy the 
title of king, the adminiſtration ſhould be 
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entirely lodged in the hands of the queen 

that no foreigners ſhould be capable, 

poſſeſſing any office in the kingdom; that 
no change ſhould be made in the Engliſh 
laws, cuſtoms, and privileges; that Philip 
ſhould not carry the queen abroad with- 
3 out 
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gut her conſent, or any of her children, 
without the conſent of the nobility 5 that 
Her Jointure ſhould amount to fixty thoy- 
fand pounds a-year; that the male ifſue 
of this marriage ſhould enjoy England, 
together with Burgundy and the Low- 
eountries'; and that, it Don Carlos, Phi- 
Hp's fon, by his former marriage, ſhould 
die and his line become extinct, the queen's 
iſſue, whether male or female, ſhould ſue- 
ceed to Spain, Sicily, Milan, and all the 
other dominions of Philip. | 
Such was the ſubſtance of the marriage- 
contract figned by count Egmont and ſome 
other ambaſſadors, whom Charles ſent over 
to England for that purpoſe. S 
Though theſe articles were ſoon after 
publiſhed, they were not ſufficient to quiet 
the apprehenſions of the people. 

It was confidently affirmed that the em- 
eror, in order to make himſelf maſter of 
ngland, would verbally agree to any con- 

ditions ; that the more advantageous were 

the terms which he granted, with the great- 
er certainty it might be inferred, that he 
had no intention to perform his engage” 
ments: that ſuch a concluſion was ſufhci- 
_ ently warranted by the uſual fraud and am- 
bition of that monarch 3 and his ſon Phi- 

Iip, while he inherited theſe vices from his 

father, Joined to them tyranny, bigotry, 

_ M 2 pride 
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pride and cruelty, more dangerous and pe 

nicious vices of his o,õ]n: that England 
would be reduced to the low) and diſgrace- 
ful ſtate of a province, and a province to 
a kingdom, which ruled over all its de- 
pendant dominions with the iron rod of 
oppreſſion ; that the Netherlands, Milan, 
Sicily, Naples groaned under the inſup- 
portable load of Spaniſh tyranny ; and in 
all their new conqueſts in America they 


had been guilty of ſuch inſtances of cru- 


elty and. barbarity as could not be paral- 
lelled in the hiſtory of mankind : that the 


Inquiſition was a tribunal invented by that 


tyrannical nation; and would, with all its 
racks and tortures, be certainly introduced 
into England, where, conſidering the infi- 
nite variety of ſentiments with regard to 
religious matters, it would deluge the land 
with blood, and involve the whole king- 
dom in the moſt terrible calamities and 
misfortunes. 

| Theſe complaints, being diffuſed through 
the whole body of the people, prepared 
the nation for a rebellion; and had they 
been ſupported by any foreign power, or 
headed by. any great men of , their own 


country, the authority of the queen would 


have been expoſed to the moſt imminent 
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But che king of France, though engaged 
'In a war with the emperor, refuſed to give 
aſſiſtance to the malecontents in England, 
Jeſt he ſhould' furniſh Mary with a pretext 
for eſpouſing the cauſe of his capital ene- 
my : and the more prudent part of the no- 
bility imagined, that, as the pernicious con- 
ſequences of the Spaniſh alliance were only 
dreaded at a diſtance, matters were not yet 
carried to ſuch a length, as to warrant a ge- 
neral inſurrection. 
Some perſons, however, more factious 
than the reſt, believed that it would be 
much eafier to prevent than to remedy e- 


vils ; and they therefore refolved to take up 


arms, and to oppoſe, with all their might, 
the queen's intended marriage with Phi- 
lip. Sir Thomas Wiat engaged to arm the 
men of Kent; Sir Peter Carew undertook 
to afſemble the inhabitants of Devon- 
ſhire; and they perſuaded the duke of 


Suffolk, by the hopes of reſtoring the lady 


ne to the throne, to attempt to raiſe the 

idland counties. N 
Carew was prompted, either by his im- 
petuofity or his apprehenſions, to break the 
agreement, and to riſe in arms before the 
day appointed: but his troops were ſoon diſ- 
perſed by the earl of Bedford, and he him- 
ielf was forced to take refuge in France. 


M 3 | Suffolk 
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Sauffolk was no ſooner informed of the 
fate of this conſederate, than dreading an 
arreſt, he quitted the town, . by 
is brothers, the lord Thomas and lord 
eonard. Gray; and attempred to raiſe the 
ple in the counties of Warwick and 
+ "a where his "intereſt chiefly lay: 
but he was ſo. hotly purſued by the eprl 
of Huntingdon, at the head of three h 
dred horle, that he was obliged to Amit 
his followers, and being diſcovered in his 
retrgat, he was ſeized and conducted to 
ndon. bes hi 
Wiat's attempt was at firſt more ſucceſs ful, 
and ſeemed to threaten more fatal con- 
ſequences. Having publiſhed a declarati- 
on at Maidſtone. in Kent, againſt the 
Yuenn.s evil counſellors, and againſt the 
papiſh match, without any mention of 
religion; the people began to flock to his 
ſtandard in great numbers. 


* 


The duke of Norfolk, with Sir Henry 
r was detached againſt him at the 
ead of the guards and ſome other troops, 
re-inforced with five hundred Londoners 
commanded by one Bret, and he overtook 
the rebels at Rocheſter, where they had 
fixed their head-quarters. 15 

Upon Norfolk s approach, Sir George 


HFlarper pretended to deſert from the male- 
contents; but having previouſly ſecured the 


2 
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Fitereſt of Bret, theſe two perſons repre- 


ſented the deſigns of the court in ſuch o- 
dious colours, that the whole body of 
Londoners went over to Wiat, and declared 
that they would not aſſiſt in enſlaving their 
country. 11 
Norfolk, alarmed at this deſertion, and 
fearing the example might prove conta- 
pious, immediately retreated with the reſt 
of his troops, and took ſhelter in the city 
of London. a 
© Wiat, encouraged by this re- inforce- 
ment, and truſting to the ſavour of the peo- 
ple, eſpecially of the Londoners, who 
were moſtly. Proteſtants, refolved to pro- 
ceed in his enterprize ; and he according- 
ly led his troops to Southwark, where he 
—— of the queen, that ſhe ſhould 
E. him in poſſeſſion of the Tower, de- 
liver four counſeliors as hoſtages, and, in 
order to 41nſure the liberty of the nation, 
immediately eſpouſe an Engliſhman. 
Finding that the bridge was barricadoed 
Igainſt him, and that the city was overawed 
the regular troops, he marched up te 
Kingſton, where he croſſed the river with 
four thouſand men; and returning to Lon- 
don on the north-fide, hoped to animate 
his friends, who had promiſed to declare 
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"He had imprudently ſpent ſo much time 
at Southwark, and in his march from 
Kingſton, that the critical moment, which 
| nerally determines the fate of all popu- 
15 commotions, was entirely loſt; and 
; though he entered Weſtminſter without op- 
fition, his followers, finding that no per- 
; on of conſequence joined him, inſenſibly 
| diſperſed, and he was at laſt ſeized near ' 
Temple-Bar by Sir Maurice Berkley. 

About ſeventy perſons ſuffered for this 
rebellion: four hundred appeared before 
the queen with halters about their necks ; 
and falling on their knees, implored a 
pardon, which they obtained, and were 
diſmiſſed, _ * 

Wiat was condemned and executed; and 
as it had been reported, that, at his trial, 
he had impeached the lady Elizabeth and 
he earl of Devonſhire, he took care, on the 
Id, before the whole people, ſolemnly 
b to declare that they had no ſhare in the 

rebellion. 7; VG 
The lady Elizabeth had, for ſome time 
paſt, been treated by her ſiſter with great ſe- 
verity; and ſhe had been ſubjected to many 

inſults and indignities, which it required a 

confiderable degree of patience to bear, 

» She was ordered to take place at court 
after the counteſs of Lennox and the dut- 
cheſs of Suffolk, as if ſhe was not the le- 
Y | gitimate 
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commended her to the eſteem and affecti- 


on of the people, tended only to inflame 


the jealouſy and envy of Mary, who be- 
haved to her in ſuch a harſh and cruel 


manner, that ſhe was obliged to retire into 


the country. | 

The queen, defirous of effecling the ruin 
of her ſiſter, reſolved to embrace the op- 
portunity of this rebellion in order to ac- 


compliſh her wicked purpoſe ; and hoping, 


to involve the young princeſs in ſome a 
pearance of guilt, ſhe cauſed her to 


conducted to London under a ſtrong guard, 


to be committed priſoner to the Tower, 
and to be ſtrictly examined by the council. 
- Falſe evidence might, no doubt, have 


been eaſily procured againſt her; but the 


public declaration made by Wiat, render- 
ed ſuch a ſcheme impraQticable ; and the 
princeſs defended herſelf with ſo much ſpi- 
rit and reſolution, that the queen was ob- 
Iiged to reſtore her to her liberty. hrs tl 
In order to ſend her out of the kingdom, 
a marriage was projected between her and 
the duke of Savoy; and when ſhe refuſe 

to agree to the match, ſhe, was agaig con- 
fined under a ſtrong guard at W 


- 
EF 


itimate iſſue of the blood royal: her 
riends were diſcouraged and neglected on 
every occaſion : and her many eminent 
virtues and endowments, while ge re- 
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The earl of Devonſhire, though equally in- 
nocent, was committed priſoner to Fother- 
ingay- Caftle, ; r 

But this rebellion proved flill more fa- 


tal to the lady Jane Gray, as well” as to 


her huſband ; the duke of Suffolk's guilt 
was, laid to her charge; and though the 
rebels ſeemed chiefly to found their Ir i 
on the lady Elizabeth and the earl of 

vonſhire,“ the queen, whoſe heart was ut- 


er 


It was commonly ſaid that the rebels intended 
to effect a marriage between the lady Elizabeth and 
the earl of Devonſhire and place them on the throne. 
Whether or not there was any foundation for this re- 
port, we cannot pretend to determine : certain it is 
the notion was ſo generally entertained, that it even 
became 2 ſubject of converſation and controverſy among 
the boys of London, -who divided themſelves into- 
two bodies, one called the king's and Wiat's army, 
the other the army of the prince of Spain and Mary. 

Thus marſhalled, they began a furious and deſpe- 
rate battle, which did not end until the prince of 


Spain was taken priſoner, and carried to the gallows 


by the other party, who would certainly have 
ſtrangled him, had not ſome people, who happen 
to be paſting by, interpoſed and ſaved his life, whi 
however, they did with great difficulty; for he 
Hung fo long, that the marks of the rope about his 


neck could never afterwards be effaced. The queen 


was fo incenſed at this inſtance of diſaffection among 
the boys, that ſhe cauſed great numbers of them to 
de committed to priſan, ordered the youngeſt to be 
Whipped, and, like a female fury, as ſhe was, even 
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| terly inſenſible to all the feelings of huma- 
pity and generoſity, reſolved to deftroy e- 
very perſon, from whom ſhe had the leaſt 
reaſon to apprehend any danger, 
A meſſage was ſent to the lady Jane de- 
firing her to prepare for immediate deaths 
a doom which ſhe had long expected, and 
which the innocence of her life, as well 
as the long train of calamities which ſhe 
had ſuffered, made her conſider as no un- 
welcome tidings. . | 
The queen's bigotted zeal, under pre- 
| tence of compaſſion for the priſoner's ſoul, 
rompted her to .ſend divines, - who har- 
raſſed her with continual diſputations ; and 
ſhe was even indulged with a reprieve of 
three days, in hopes, that ſhe would be in- 
duced, during that time, to ſecure her e- 
ternal happineſs by a timely converſion, _ 
The lady Jane, in theſe fad and mourn- 
fal circumſtances, had preſence of mind ſuf. = 
ficient not only to defend her religion with K, 
equal learning and eloquence, but alſo iq 
to write a letter to her fiſter Catharine in | 
the Greek language; in which, beſides 13 
| ſending 
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refolved to put one of them to death in trrrorem; | 
a reſolution from which ſhe was happily diverted, 1 
by the advice of ſome of her counſellors, who had 10 | 
more humanity, or at leaſt more ſenſe, than her ö 
mazefty,, | 
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f 14. The Hiſtory of EnoLann, 
ſending her a copy of the New Teſtament 
1 in that tongue, ſhe exhorted ber to main- 
| _ tain, in every condition, a like ſteady and 
| unſhaken perſeverance. _ 3 

1 On the day of her execution, her huſ- 
| band, the Jord Guilford, who was doomed 
to ſuffer at the ſame time, defired he mighr 
be allowed to ſee her; but ſhe refuſed to 
comply with his requeſt, and ſent him 
1 word, that the tenderneſs of a parting in- 

| terview / would too much affect their ſpirits, 
and perhaps render them incapable of ex- 
3 erting that courage and conſtancy which 
* were ſo neceſſary at the hour of death: 
their ſeparation, ſhe ſaid, would be only for 

| a moment ; and they would ſoon meet each 

' _ © ther, in a ſcene where their affections 
| would be for ever united, and glow with 

| unabated ardour ; and where, their eternal 
1 felicity would be no more diſturbed with 
death, diſappointment, or any other cala- 


mity._ .. 

* R had been propoſed to execute the 

lady Jane and lord Guilford together, on 

t —© the fame ſcaffold at Tower-hill ; but the 

; __ council, fearing that the compaſſion of the 
people, for their youth, beauty, innocence, 
and noble birth, might excite ſome dan- 

rous commotion, thought proper to alter 

eir reſolution, and gave orders _ oe: 
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ing fate. She 


' brought back 3 


more encourage 
heard of the | 
melted by ſo 
er 
Sir John Gag 
when he led he 
would favour h. 
which he migh 
memory: the 
which the had 
| ſeeing her huf 
Greek, another 
Engliſh. | 
he meanin 
juſtice was aga 
mercy. would | 
that if Her fau 
youth, at leaſt, 
plead her excu 
erity, ſhe ho 
n 


Vor. XIX. 


She even ſaw his headleſs bod) 
back in a cart; and found herſelf 
ouraged, by the account which ſhe 
"the conſtancy of his end, than 
xy ſo moving and melancholy a 


in Gage, conſtable of the Tower, 
led her to execution, begged ſhe 
rour him with ſome ſmall preſent, 
might preſerve in. honour of her 
: the gave him her table-book, in 
had juſt wrote three ſentences on 
er huſband's dead body; one in 
nother in Latin, and a third in 


* TY 7501 


. 


neaning of them was, that human 


is againſt his body, but the divine 


ould be propitious to his foul; 


er fault merited puniſhment, her 


leaſt, and her imprudence, might 
r. excuſe ; and that God and po- 
he hoped, would ſhow her fa- 
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When brought to the ſcaffold, ſhe made 
a ſpeech to the ſpectators, who were all diſ- 


ſol ved in tears at ſo mournful a ſpectacle. 


She ſaid, that her crime was not the havin 

feized acrown,” but the not refuſing it with 
ſofficient courage: that her error was leſs 
owing to ambition, than to reverence and 
reſpect to her parents, whom ſhe had al- 
ways been taught to honour and obey : that 
ſhe willingly ſubmitted to death, as the only 
compenſation ſhe could now make to the 
injured ſtate; and though her violation of 
the laws had been merely the effect of force 


and compulſion, ſhe would ſhew, by her 


83 ſubmiſſion to their ſentence, that 
was deſirous of expiating that erime, 
into which too much filial piety had be- 
trayed her: that ſhe juſtly merited this 
1 for having been made the in- 

ument, though the unwilling inſtrument, 
of the ambitious. views of others; and that 


the hiſtory of her life, ſhe hoped, might at 
- leaſt be productive of this advantage, that 


it Would ſerve as a laſting monument to 
prove, that innocence can be no excuſe for 
thoſe facts which tended to the prejudice of 


Having thus ſpoke, ſhe cauſed herſelf to 
be diſrobed by her women; and, with a 
ſteady and ſerene countenance, ſubmitted 
her neck to the ſtroke of the executio- 
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ner, At the time of her death, ſhe had 
I fully attained the ſeventeenth year of 
In a few days after the execution of the 
lady Jane, the duke of Suffolk was tried, 
condemned, and beheaded; and would 
have met with more compaſſion, had not 
his raſhneſs and imprudence been the occa- 
non of his daughter's untimely end. The 
lord Thomas Gray, loſt his life for the 
fame crime. | | 
Sir Nicholas Throgmorton was tried at 
Guildhall ; but as no poſitive proof could 
be adduced againſt him, he was able, by 
making an excellent defence, to procure a 
verdict of the jury in his favour. 
The queen vas ſo incenſed at this diſ- 
appointment, that, inſtead of reſtoring him 
to his liberty, as the law required, ſhe re- 
manded him to the Tower, and kept hun 
a priſoner for ſeveral years. Not ſatisßie 
with this act of ſeverity, ſhe ordered the 
ury to be ſummoned before the council, 
When all of them were committed to pri- 
ſon, and afterwards fined, ſome of them 4 
thouſand pounds, and others two thouſand 
r 
This illegal violence proved fatal to 
many, among others to Sir John Throg- 
morton, brother to Sir Nicholas, who was 
condemned and executed, on no better evi- 
Ars * e eee 
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ary of ENGLAND. 
dence than had merly been deemed in. 
ſbfficienr. 

The queen committed to the Tower, alt” 
he other priſons of the city, all the nobi- 
lity and gentry, whom their influence with 
the people, rather than atiy appearance of 

nilt, had expoſed to her jealouſy and ſuſ- 
— 4 and finding that ſhe was become 
extremely unpopular in the kingdom, ſhe 
was determined to render the a, ee 
incapable of reſiſtance, by ordering general 
muſters, and commanding the commiſſio- 
ners to ſeize their atms, and depoſit them 
in forts and caſtles, 

Notwithſtanding the great mufmurs and 
chmplaints which theſe proceedings occa- 
fioned, the queen's authority had been ſo 
much confirmed by the ſuppreſſion of Wiat's - 
rebellion, that the miniſtry hoped to find x 
very compliant diſpoſition in the new parlia - 


ment, which was now convoked. 


The empetor alſo, willing to contribute 


ti the ſame end, had borrowed no lefs a 
: ſum than four hundred thouſand unds, 
which he had tranſmitted to England, to 


be expended in bribes and penſions among 
the members : and in order to remove the 
ſuſpicions of the people, with regard to 
religious matters, the by re-aſſumed her 
= title of ſupreme ead of the dec 5 

| W 


\ 
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which ſhe had laid afide about three months 
before. Bay 1 
_ Gardiner, the chancellor, opened the 
ſeflion by a ſpeech; in Which he maintafned 


if 

the queet's hereditary title to the crown; 106 
affirmed ſhe had a right to chuſe a huſband Nl it 
for herſelf ; "obſerved the good! uſe ſhe had Hi 
made of that right; by preferring” an old 9 | 
ally, ſprung from the hoaſe of 'Burgandy; WAR 
and mentioned the failure of Henry the 1 
eighth's 2 7 5 of whom there were none a 
ſurviving but the queen and the lady Eli- wi 
zabetn. 4's on 247d) WY wr9n 4148 

He ſubjoined, that, in order to prevent 1 
the calamities which might be occaſioned 11 
by different ptetenders, it was neceſſary to N 
grant the queen à power of diſpoſing” of Wt 
the crown, and of naming her ſucceſſor: ji ql 
a power, he ſaid, which ought not to be 1 
conſidered as a new thing in England, 11 
ſince it had formerly been 1 l 


eſtowed upon El 

Henry VHI. © [O190 19 S(CE- * 11 

The parliament were ſufficiently inclined; {| 
gratify the ou in all her deſires; but i 
when the liberty, independency, and even | 
| 

| 


the very being of the nation were expoſed ' j 

to ſuch imminent danger; they could not 

. by any means be perſuaded to comply x i 

They were acquainted with the invete- wh 

rate hatred which ſhe bore to the lady 1 
Elizabeth, and we Br ſtrong attachment 1 

| N z | 1 


to 
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to the houſe of Auſtria : they remembered 


her bigotry and / ſuperſtition, which would: 


prompt her to prefer the eſtabhſhment/ of 
the Catholic religion to all confiderations 
of juſtice and national intereſt: they ob- 
ſerved, that Gardiner, in his ſpeech, had 


cCarefully avoided the giving to Elizabeth 


the title of the queen's filter; and they 
thence inferred, ihat a deſign was forme 
of declaring ber illegitimate: they appres 
hended, that Mary, if inveſted with ſuch a 
powe#F as ſhe demanded, would bequeath 
the crown. to her -huſband, and by that 
means, make England a province of the 
Spaniſh monarchy : and they were the more 
juclined to entertain theſe ſuſpicions, when 
they heard, that Philip's deſcent from the 
houſe of Lancaſter - was carefully traced. 
and explained, and that he was publicly. 
repreſented as the true and only heir by 
right of inheritance, © 4 2 240 
The parliament, therefore,  ſenfible of 
their danger, were reſolved to keep at a 
diſtance from the precipice, on the brink 
of Which they ſtood. They could not hel 
confirming the articles of marriage, which 
were extremely advantageous to England; 
but they refaſed to agree ta any ſuch law 
as the chancellor recommended: they would. 
not ſo much as declare it treaſon to 
1magine or attempt the death of the 
* | R queen's 


* 
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queen's buband, while ſhe was alive; 
and a bill brought in far that purpoſe was 
rejected at its firſt readin 

In order to deprive Philip of all hopes 
of ever being able to exerciſe any autho- 
rity in England, they enacted a law, im- 
porting, that her majeſty as their onlx 
— queen, ſhould ſolely, my as ſole queen, 
* enjoy the crown and ſovereignty of her 
„ realms, with all the pre-eminencies, dig- 
<< nities, and rights thereto belonging, in 
* as large and ample a manner after 
her marriage as before, without any ti- 
« tle or claim accruing to the prince of 
Spain, either as tenant by courteſy of 
<« the realm, or by any other means.“ 

The. parliament paſſed a law for erect- 
ing -anew the biſhopric of Durham, which 
had been diſſolved by the laſt parliament 
of Edward. The queen bad already, by 
virtue of her prerogative, reſtored Tonſtall 
to the poſſeſſion of that ſee 3 but though the 
- crown was, at that time, accuſtomed o ex- 
erciſe authority which might ſeem entirely 
legiſlative, it was always deemed more 
ſafe and fatisfaftory to obtain the conſent 
of parliament. _ 

Bills were brought in for * the 
many erroneous opinions containe 
| books, as well as for reviving the law of, 
the fix articles, together with thoſe * 
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the Lollards, againſt hereſy and erroneous 
preaching ; but all theſe bills were reject- 
ed by the two houſes: a proof, that how- 
ever inclinable the parliament might be 


to gratify the court in ſome points, they 


were yet determined to follow their own 


judgment in other particulars. The queen, 


therefore, finding that they wo not. 
pay an implicit obedience to her will, 


concluded the ſeſſion by diſſolving them. 


Mary's thoughts were now entirely en- 
groſſed in making preparations for the re- 
ception of Don Philip, whoſe arrival ſhe 
hourly expected. This princeſs, who had 
paſſed the greateſt part of her life in a 

recluſe and priyate manner, without 
any proſpet or hopes of, a huſband, was 
ſo enamoured of her young ſpouſe, whom, 


by the bye, ſhe had never ſeen, that ſhe 


longed with the moſt eager impatience for 


the conſummation of the marriage; and 
every obſtacle to the attainment of her 
wiſhes filled her with freſh anxiety and 


_ | 
_ She | complained of Philip's delays as 
ſtudied and affected; ſhe expreſſed her ſur- 


E and vexation, that, though ſhe 0 


im a kingdom for her dowry, he be 
haved to her in ſuch a cold and diſtant 


manner, that he had never yet obliged her 


with a firſt letter. Her fondneſs was but 


the 


W * 


the more - increaſed by this haughty and 
ſdpercilious treatment; and when ſhe found 
that her ſabjects were extremely averſe to 
the match, on which ſhe had ſet her heart, 
ſhe conceived the moſt implacable hatred a- 
gainſt the whole Engliſh nation. T 
A ſquadron had been equipped, under, 
the command of lord Effingham, in order 
to convoy Philip from Spain, where he then 
reſided; but the admiral acquainting her, 
that the ſeamen were highly enraged a- 
gainſt her future ſpouſe, and that it would 
not be ſafe to put him in their power, ſhe 
broke forth into the moſt violent expreſſi- 
ons of anger and reſentment, and ordered 
the ſhips to be laid up in the harbour. ; 
She was then afraid, - leſt the French. 
fleet, being maſters of the ſea, ſhould in- 
tercept her huſband , and every rumour of 
danger, every blaſt of wind, threw her in- 
to panics and convulſions. f 
Her health, and even her underſtanding, 
were ſenſibly affected by this extreme impa - 
tience ; and ſhe was filled with a new appre- 
henſion, left her perſon, impaired by time, 
and - emaciated by fickneſs, ſhould ren- }.- 
der her leſs agreeable to her youthful 
ſpouſe. Her faithful-glaſs'ſhewed her how 
hagged and ugly ſhe was become; and 
when ſhe obſerved the decay of her perſon, 


enn 
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ſhe knew not well whether ſhe ſhould: more 

© defire or dread the arrival of Philip, - 
At laſt came the moment ſo long and fo 

eagerly expected; and the queen received 


the joyful news that Philip was landed at 


Southampton. In a few days after his arri- 


val, the marriage was ſolemnized at Weſt- 


minſter; and Mary, and her new ſpouſe, 
having made a pompous entry into. London, 
where the prince diſplayed bis wealth with 
reat oſtentation, ſhe carried him to Wind- 
r, the palace in which they afterwards 
reſided. * | | 
- Philip's behaviour was but ill fitted to 
remove the prejudices which the Engliſh 
had conceived againſt him. He was diſ- 
tant and reſerved in his manner; took no 
notice of the ſalutes even of the moſt con- 
fiderable noblemen; and ſo entrenched him- 
almoſt entirely inacceſſible. UL 
This circumſtance, however, only en - 
deared him the more to the queen, who 


ſelf in forms and ceremonies, that he was 


wiſhed for no other company than that-of 
Her” huſband, and was extremely uneaſy 
When ſhe met with the leaſt interruption to 
her fondneſs. She would never ſuffer him 
to be out of her ſight ; and when he treat - 
ed any other woman with but common ci- 


vility, ſhe could not help expreſſing her jea- 
The 


louſy and reſentment.” 


— 


* 


N 
The queen ſoon found, that the predo- 
minant paſſion of her huſband was ambi- 
tion; and that the only method of obliging 
him, and effeQually ſecuring his heart, was 
to inveſt him, if poſſible, with the entire 
ſovereignty of England. With this view, 
ſhe ſummoned a new parliament, in hopes 
of finding it more ſubmiſſivo than the for- 
mer ; nor was ſhe diſappointed in her ex- 
peQations. | vn 
The intereſt of the Catholics, the power 
of the Spaniſh gold, the influence of the 
prerogative, the diſcouragement of the gen: 
try, eſpecially of the Proteſtants ; all theſe 
cauſes, reinforced by the arts and intrigues 
of Gardiner, had. procured her a houſe of 
commons which was, in a great meaſure, 
at her devotion ; and it was concluded, 
from the preſent humour of the people, 
that ſhe might now ſafely omit, in her 
ſummons of the parliament, the title of 
« Supreme head of the church of Eng- 
% land,” | | 
Cardinal Pole had come as far as Flan» 
ders, in his way to England: in order to. 
pave the way for his arrival in this king- , 
dom, the parliameat paſſed an act reverſing. 
his a:tainder, and reſtoring his blood; and 
the queen, ſuperſeding the old ftatute of 
proviſors, indulged him with a power of ex- 
erciſing his legatine authority. FRE 
2 
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He no ſooner arrived in London, than he 
was introduced to the king and queen; 
and he earneſtly exhorted the parliament to 
Teconcile themſelves, and the kingdom, to 
the holy ſee, from which they had been ſo 
long and ſo unhappily divided. 

his propoſal was well received by the 
parliament, compoſed almoſt entirely of 
Catholics ; and back houſes preſented an 
addreſs to Philip and Mary, acknowledging 
that they had been guilty of the g tel 
fin in ſeparating themſelves from the true 
church; profeſſing their ſorrow and contritian 
for their paſt offences; declaring their reſolu- 
tion to annul all the laws enacted to the pre- 
Judice of the church of Rome; and beſeech- 
ing their majeſties, that, ſince they were 
happily innocent of that criminal ſchiſm, 
they would employ their good offices with 
the holy father in order to obtain their ab- 
ſolution and ſorgiveneſs. 

Their requeſt was readily granted. The 
legate, in the name of his holineſs, ab- 
ſolved the parliament and kingdom from 
all the cenſures that had been paſſed a- 
gainſt them, and admitted them again into 
the boſom of the church. 

The parliament, however, could not be 
erſuaded to ratify theſe conceſſions in fa- 
vour of Rome, until they had received re- 


eated aſſurances from the pope, as well 
ane 37003 Fat Pye . 


% 


complaiſant to the _ than their prede- 
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as the queen, that the abbey and church 


lands, Which had been beſtowed upon lay- 


men, ſhould never be reſumed, but fhould 
remain in the poſſeſſion of the preſent pro- 
prietors : and, leſt the pope or her majeſty 
ſhould be inclined to violate their engage- 
ments, they took care, in the law itſelf, by 
which they repealed the former ſtatutes en- 
ated againſt the papal authority, to inſert 
a clauſe, in which, befides eſtabliſhing the 


validity of all marriages contracted during 


the ſchiſm, and aſcertaining the right of 
incumbents to their benefices, they gave ſe - 
. to the poſſeſſors of church lands, and 
them from all danger of eccleſiaſtigal 
cenſures. 12 
The parliament having thus ſecured their 
own flions, were very indifferent with: 
regard to matters of religion, or even the 


lives of their fellow- ſubjects; and they re- 


newed the old ſanguinary laws againſt he- 
retics, which had been aboliſhed in the 
reign of Edward, and the revival of which 
been rejected in the former parliament. 
They likewiſe paſſed ſeveral new laws a- 
inſt ſeditious words and rumours ; and 
they declared it treaſon to imagine or at- 
tempt the death of Philip, during his mar- 


. riage with the queen. 


ach parliament, hitherto, had been more 


You, XIX. ceſſors; 
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ceſſors; but none of them had entirely lard 
aſide all regard for the intereſt of the na- 
tion. They fill retained their former ha- 
tred and averfion to the Spaniards ; and 
though the queen endeavoured to get her 
huſband appointed prefumptive heir to the 
crown, and inveſted with the adminiſtration 
of public affairs; ſhe failed in both theſe 
attempts, and could not ſo much as per- 
ſuade the parliament to agree to his coro- 
nation. 9 A EN 
Nor was ſhe more ſucceſs ful in her en- 
deavours to obtain a ſubſidy from the com- 
mons, in order to aſſiſt the emperor in his 
war againſt France; and the Engliſh, at this 

riod, ſeem to have conceived the ſame 
jealouſy and animoſity againſt Spain, which 
they had formerly entertained againſt France. 

Philip, conſcious of the general odium 
under which he laboured, endeavoured to 
recommend himſelf to the favour of the 
public, by 3 the enlargement of ſe- 
veral priſoners of diſtinction; particularly 
the lord Henry Dudley, Sir George Har- 
per, Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, Sir Ed- 
mund Warner, Sir William St. Low, Sir 
Nicholas Arnold, Harrington; © Vaughan, 
Gibbs, and Tremaine, Who had been con- 
fined from the jealouſy or reſentment of the 
Court, | _ n 


. . | 1 
Bu 
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But nothing was more acceptable to the 
nation, than his protecting the lady Eliza- 
beth from the malice and cruelty of her 
ſiſter, and reſtoring her to the enjoy ment of 
her liberty. This favour the princeſs owed 
not to the generoſity of Philip, a ſenti- 
ment of which he was wholly unſuſceptible; 
but to his artful. and refined policy, which 
made him conclude, that, if Elizabeth 
were put to death, the next lawful heir 
was the queen -of Scots, whoſe ſucceſſion 
would for ever unite England to the crown 
of France. ” | 
The earl of Devonſhire, likewiſe, derived 
ſome advantage from the affected populari- 
ty of Philip, and recovered his liberty; but 
finding that the court looked upon him with 
an evil eye, he begged 567)" Gb to travel; 
and ſoon after died in Padua, from poiſon, 
as is ſuppoſed, given him by the Imperial- 
its. He was the eleventh and laſt earl of 
Devonſhire, of the name of Courtney; one 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed families in hiſ- 
tory, and nearly allied to the royal family 
of France. "P ; 
The queen being extremely deſirous of 


having chldren, was the more apt to be- 


lieve any appearance of her pregnancy; and 


when the legate was introduced to her, 


the imagined that ſhe felt the ſœtus move 
in her belly. The courtiers compared this 
O 2 mo- 
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motion of the infant to that of john the 
Baptiſt, who leaped in his mother's womb 
at the ſalutation'of the virgin. 

Meſſengers were immediately diſpatched 
to acquaint foreign courts with this import- 
ant event: orders were iſſued by the coun- 
cil to return public thanks: great rejoicings 
were made: the ing of the young prince 
was already ſettled ; for the'Cathohcs were 
fully fatisfed that the child would be a 
male: and Bonner, biſhop of London, 
cauſed public prayers to be ſaid, that hea- 
ven would be praciouſly pleaſed to make 
him handſome, vigorous, and witty. 

But the nation in general were little dif- 
row to credit the report, and moſt people 

lieved that the queen laboured under in- 
firmities © that rendered her incapable of 
bearing children. The belief, however, of 
her pregnancy was ſtill propagated with all 
poſſible care; and was one artifice, - b 
which Philip endeavoured to maintain his 
authority in the Kingdom. A law was en- 
ated, which, in cafe of the queen's death, 
. conſtituted him protector during the mi- 
nority ; and the king and queen, finding 
they could extort no farther conceſſions, 
came unexpealy to Weſtminſter-hall, and 
diſſolved the parliament.“ Wei 1 


* A.D, 1555. 


The next affair which engaged the atten- 
tion of the miniſtry, was the conduct pro- 
per to be obſerved with regard to matters 
of a religious nature ; and a very 1mport- 
ant queſtion was frequently debated before 
the queen and council, by cardinal Pole 
and biſhop Gardiner : - this was, whether 
the laws lately revived againſt heretics, 
ſhould be executed in the full extent and 


rigour, or ſhould only be employed to 


prevent the reformers from making any far- 
ther innovations, 
Pole was very ſincere in his religious 
rinciples ; and though, while at Rome, be 
Pad incurred, by his lenity, the ſuſpicion 
of a ſtrong tendency towards Lutheraniſm, 
he was fully convinced of the truth of the 
Catholic doctrines, and believed that theſe 
great and important intereſts ought never to 
be ſacrificed to any conſideration of human 
policy. | 
Gardiner, on the other hand, had always 
made his religion ſubſervient to his tem- 
poral concerns ; and, by his unlimited com- 
laiſance to Henry, he had ſhown, that, 
ad he not been driven to extremity during 
the late minority, he was ſufficiently in- 
clined to alter his opinions, and. embrace 
the eſtabliſhed theology. 
'This is generally allowed to have been 
the real character of theſe two counſellors ; 
O 3 yet 
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- was one Rogers, a prebendary o 
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yet ſuch is the prevalence of temper above 


nciple, that the humane diſpoſition of 
Pole led him to recommend a toleration of 


thoſe heretical tenets which he highly con- 


demned ; while the cruel heart of Gardiner 
incited him to ſupport, by perſecution, that 
religion which, at the bottom, he regarded 


with the utmoſt indifference. 


Theſe two prelates endeavoured to en- 
force their favourite ſyſtems, by all the, ar- 


guments and topics which their great abili- 


ties and extenſive learning enabled them 


to ſuggeſt. ' But, unhappily for the nation, 


the arguments of Gardiner, being more a- 


| . e to the cruel bigotry of Mary and 


hp, were better received; and the expe- 
lent of toleration was entirely rejected, 
It was therefore reſolved to execute the 
Jaws in their utmoſt rigour and ſeverity a- 
ainſt the Proteſtants; and England was 
oon filled with ſcenes of horror and bar- 
barity, which have juſtly rendered the 


Catholic religion the object of univerſal 
hatred and abhorrence, and which prove that 


no human depravity can equal revenge and 
cruelty, concealed under the ſpecious garb 
of religion. | * 4 
The firſt victim of this 7 fury 
St. Paul's, 


a man equally' diſtinguiſhed for the piety 
of his life and the extent of his learning. 


Gardi- 
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Gardiner's ſcheme was to begin with 
men of that character, whom, he. hoped, 
the fear of puniſhment would intimidate 
into ſubmiſſion, and whoſe example, if 
they would be brought to recant, would 
have a conſiderable influence on the peo- 
ple: but he found a courage and fortitude 
in Rogers, which almoſt ſeems to exceed 
the unaſſiſted ſtrength of the human mind, 
and of which, however, all ſects and all 
ages afford numerous examples. 
Rogers, beſide the care of his own fafety, 
had many other motives to tempt him to a 
compliance; he had a wife, whom he ten- 
derly loved, and ten children; yet ſuch 
was his compoſure after his condemnation, 
that the jailors awaked him from a ſound 
ſleep when the hour of his execution 
came. 

He had begged the favour of ſeeing 
his wife before he died; but Gardiner, 
adding inſult to cruelty, told him, that as 
he was a prieſt, he could not poſſibly have 
a wife: and thus the unhappy man, with- 
out being allowed to bid a laſt farewel 
to his diſconſolate ſpouſe, was hurried a- 
way to Smithfield, where he was committed 
to the flames. HY 5 

Hooper, biſhop of Glouceſter, had been 
condemned at the ſame time with Rogers; 
but was ſent down to his owa dioceſe to 


ſuffer. 


— 


alſo indulged with the offer of pardon ; but 
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ſuffer. This circumſtance was intended to 
firike terror into his flock; but it was 
a ſource of joy and ſatis faction to Hooper, 
who gladly embrated the opportunity of 
confirming, by his death, that doctrine 
which he had formerly taught them. | 
When he was fixed to the ſtake, a flool 
was fet before him, and the queen's pardon 
laid upon it, by accepting which he might ſtill 


have faved his life: but he ordered it to be 


taken away; and chearfully prepared him- 
{elf for that dreadful puniſhment to which 
I Ho 00-54 | 

His death was attended with every cir- 
cumſtance that could heighten its ſeverity : 
the wind, which was vehement, blew the 


flame of the reeds from his body: the 


taggots were green and did not eaſily take 
fire: all his lower parts were conſumed 
before his vitals were affected: one hand 
dropt off; with the other he continued to 
beat his breaſt; he was heard to pray and 
exhort the people to adhere to their reli- 
gion, until his tongue, ſwoln with the vio- 
jence of the agony, was rendered incapa- 


dle of motion. He was no leſs than three 


quarters of an hour in torture, which he 
bore with the moſt ſurprizing and inflexi- 
ble conſtancy. 

Saunders ſuffered at Coventry: he was 


he 


SMITHFIELD . 
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ke rejefted it with diſdain, and embraced 
the ſtake, ſaying, * Welcome the croſs of 
„ Chriſt ; welcome everlaſting life.” 


Taylor, parſon of Hadley, was burned | 


in that place, amidſt his ancient friends 
and pariſhioners. When he was brought 
to the flake and began to harangue the 
bye-ſtanders, one of the guards ſtruck him 
on the head. Then he was placed in a 
barrel of pitch, and one of the ſpeQators 
throwing a faggot at the good old man 
which wounded him ſeverely, ſo that his 
whole viſage* was beſmeared with blood, 
he replied, <* Oh friend! I bave harm 
„enough, what needed that ?“ 

When he repeated a pſalm in Engliſh, 
one of the guards ſtruck him on the 
mouth, and bid him ſpeak Latin; and 
while he was employed in pious ejacula- 
tions, another cleft his head with a hal- 
bert in ſuch a manner, that his brains came 
uw and he expired. 


he article upon which almoſt all the 
Proteſtants were condemned, was their re- 
fuſal to acknowledge the doctrine of tran- 
ſubſtantiation. Gardiner, who had vainly 
imagined that a few examples would fright- 
en the Reformers into a compliance, find- 
ing the work grow daily upon him, de- 
volyed the odious taſk on others, but chiefly 
on Bonner, biſhop of London, a man of 


the - 
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the moſt profligate and abandoned' man- 
ners, and of ſuch a ſavage and cruel diſpo- 
fition, that he ſeemed to delight in the 
tormeats of the unhappy ſufferers. 

He ſometimes whipped the priſoners with 
his own hands, till be was — with the 
violence of the exerciſe: he tore out the 
beard of a weaver, who refuſed to change 
kis religion ; ; and in order to give him a 
ſpecimen of barning, he held the candle to 
his hand until the veins burſt, and the fi- 
news were conſumed. | 

Ferrar, biſhop of St. David's, was x IG 
ed in his own dioceſe ; and his a appeal to 
the cardinal was entirely diſregarded. Rid- 
ley, formerly biſhop of London, and Latimer 
of Worceſter, two prelates diſtinguiſhed for 
their piety and learning, periſhed together 
in the fame. flames at Oxford, and en- 
couraged each other by their mutual ex- 
hortations. 

When tied to the flake, Ridley ſaid. to 
his fellow-ſufferer, Be of good heart, bro- 
„ ther, for God will AST aſlwage the 
% fame, or enable us to endure it.” And 
Lanier conſoled him in his turn by ſay- 

ing,“ We ſhall this day light ſuch a torch 
in England, as, .I truſt in God, ſhall ne- 
% ver be extinguiſhed. n 

The executioners had been ſo . 
(for mercy it certainly was) as to tie 9 

; . 0 


* . 


3 
of gt der about theſe prelates, in 
rr a ſpeedy end * their tor- 

tures: Latimer, — extremely old and 

infirm, was inſtantly killed by the exploſi- 
on; but Ridley, being more ſtrong and 
vigorous, continued alive, during ſome time, 
in the midſt of the flames. | 
One Hunter, a young man of nineteen, 
having been drawn by a prieſt into a diſ- 
pute, had inadvertently denied the real 
preſence. Apprehenſive of the conſequences 


of this imprudent ſtep, he immediately 


concealed himſelf ; and Bonner laying hold 
of his father, threatened to puniſh him 
with the utmoſt rigour, if he did not pro- 
duce the young man in order to under 
a trial. Hunter a informed of the 
danger to which his father was expoſed, 
voluntarily ſurrendered himſelf to Bonner, 
who, without regarding his youth and in- 
experience, committed him to the flames 
for his error. | 
Thomas Hawkes, when brought to the 
ſtake, agreed with his friends, that if he 
— the pain tolerable, he would give 
em a ſignal in the midſt of the flames. 
Supported by his natural fortitude, and 
animated with the warmeſt zeal for the 
cauſe in which he ſuffered, - he ſtretched 
out his arms, the ſignal agreed on; and in 
this poſture he expired. This mag 
wn 
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with many others of the like nature, en- 
couraged multitudes, not only to ſubmit, 
but even to aſpire to martyrdom. N 
The tender ſex itſelf, as they have com- 
monly a ſtronger propenſity to religion, ex- 
hibited many inſtances of the moſt invincible 
N in maintaining the 1 of it. 
againſt all the fury and barbarity of their 
perſecutors. One execution, in particular, 
was attended with ſuch circumſtances of 
cruelty, as, even in that age, occaſioned 
the utmoſt horror and aſtoniſhment. A 
woman in Guernſey, being big with child 
when brought to the ſtake, was thrown in- 
to ſuch convulſions by the violence of the 


torture, that her belly burſt, and ſhe was 


delivered in the midſt of the flames. One 
of the guards immediately ſnatched the in- 
fant from the fire, and endeavoured to ſave 
it; but the magiſtrate who ſuperintended 
the execution, cauſed it to be thrown 
back; being reſolved, he ſaid, that no- 


thing ſhould ſurvive which ſprung from ſuch 


a perverſe and heretical parent, Fx 
The perſons ſubjected to theſe puniſh- 


ments were not condemned for uttering or 


n ſentiments contrary to the eſta- 
liſhed religion: they were apprehended 
merely on ſuſpicion ; and certain articles 


_ heing offered them to ſubſeribe, they were 


imme- 


: 
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immediately, upon this refuſal, committed 
to the flames. 8 

Theſe inſtances of barbarity, ſo uncom- 
mon in the kingdom, arouſed the indig- 
vation of every humane and generous per- 
ſon : the fortitude of the martyrs was the 
abject of univerſal admiration ; and as men 
bave a principle of equity imprinted in 
their minds, which even ſaperſtition is not 
able entirely to efface, they were ſhocked to 
ſee perſons of virtue, of honour, and of pi- 
ous diſpoſitions, condemned to puniſhments 
more ſevere than were inflicted on the 
greateſt villains, for ' crimes deſtructive of 
civil ſociety, 1 1. | 
To extirpate the whole Proteſtant party, 
was known to be an impracticable ſcheme ; 
and nothing could be more unjuſt, as well 
as impolitic, than to deftroy the moſt con- 
ſcjentious and courageous among them; 
and permit the cowards and hypocrites to 
eſcape with impunity. Each martyrdom, 
therefore, was equal to an hundred ſermons 
againſt popery ; and men either ſhunned 
ſuch horrid ſpeQueles, or returned from 
them, glowing with a violent, though ſe- 
cret, indignation againſt the perſecutors. 
Frequent orders were ſent from the coun- 
ci}, to quicken the diligence of the ma- 
giſtrates in diſcovering and puniſhing he- 

Vor. XIX. P reties; 
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retics; and in ſome places the gentry were 
compelled to be — at 99 


' executions. 


Such cruel and inhuman proceedings 
could not fail to render the Spaniſn go- 
vernment extremely unpopular ; and Philip, 
ſenſible of the odium under which he la- 
boured, endeavoured to vindicate himſelf 
by a very groſs artifice : he ordered his con- 
feſſor to deliver in his preſence a ſermon 
in favour of toleration ; a doctrine which 
could hardly be expected from the mouth 
of a Spaniſh friar. | 14 

But the court, perceiving that Bonner, 
though loſt to all ſenſe of ſhame and hu- 
manity, would not bear- the whole load of 
public hatred, ſoon pulled off the maſk 3 
and the cruel temper of Mary, as well as 
of Philip; began to rage without controul, 
Some attempts were even made to intro- 
duce the inquiſition into England. © 

= As it appeared that the biſhops courts, 
though extremely arbitrary, and nat con- 
fined to the ordinary forms of law, were 
not poſleſſed of ſufficient authority, a com- 
miſſion was appointed by virtue of the 
queen's prerogative, more effectually to ex- 
terminate hereſy. Twenty-one perſons were 
nominated ; but” any three of them were 
inveſted with the powers of the whole, 


The 
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The commiſſion was conceived in theſe 
terms; that fince many falſe rumours were 
„ publiſhed among the ſubjects, and many 
«© heretical opinions were propagated among 
„ them, therefore they were to enquire-into 
% thoſe, either by preſentments, by witneſſes, 
“ or any other political way they ſhould 
* think proper, and to ſearch after all he- 
“ refies, the importers, the ſellers, and the 
% readers, of all heretical books; they 
were to examine and to pumiſh_ all miſ- 
* behaviours or negligences, in any church 
or chapel; and to try all prieſts that 
did not preach the ſacrament. of the al- 
tar; all perſons that did not hear maſs, 
or come to their pariſh church to ſer- 
vice, that refuſed. to go in proceſſions, 
or did not take holy bread and holy wa- 
ter: and if they found any that did 
obftinately perſevere. in ſuch. hereſies, 
they were to deliver them into the hands 
of their ordinanes, to be puniſhed ac- 
** cording to the ſpiritual laws: giving 
** the commiſſioners full power to pro- 
** ceed, as their diſcretions and conſciences - 
, ſhould direct them, and to employ all 
* ſuch means as they ſhould judge neceſ- 
** ſary for the ſearching of the premiles ; 
* empowering them alſo to ſummon be- 
fore them ſach witneſſes as they pleaſed, 
% and to compel them to make oath of 
| F' 3 ſuch 
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« ſuch things as might | diſcover the niat- 
„ ter, which they wanted to find out.“ 
To reduce the methods of proceeding 


in England to a greater ſimilarity with 


thoſe of the inquiſition, letters were ſent 
to the lord North, and others, command- 
ing them, to put to the torture ſuch ob- 
« ſtinate | perſons as would not confeſs, 
„and there to order them at their diſcre- 
« tion.” Secret ſpies likewife, and in- 
formers, were ſcattered over the whole 
kingdom, in imitation of the practice of 
that wicked tribunal. 

Orders were given to the Juſtices of the 
peace, ** that they ſhould call ſecretly be- 
«« fore them one or two honeſt perſons 
„ within their limits, or more, at their 
«« diſcretion, and command them by oath, 
« or otherwiſe, that they ſhall ſecretly 
learn and ſearch out ſuch perſons as 
% ſhall evil-behave themſelves in church, 


or idly, or ſhall deſpiſe openly by words, 


«« the king's or queen's proceedings, or 
« endeavour to excite any commotion, or 
« tell any ſeditious tales or news. And 
« alſo, that the ſame perſon ſo to be ap- 
«« pointed, ſhall declare to the ſame juſ- 
*« tices of peace, the ill behaviour of lewd, 
% diſorderly perſons, whether it ſhall be 
«« for uſing unlawful games, and ſuch o- 


4% ther light behaviour of ſuch ſuſpected 


«« perſons ; 
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% perſons: and that the fame information 
* ſhall be given ſecretly to the juſtices ; 
« and the ſame juſtices ſhall ſummon ſuch 
* accufed perſons before them, and exa- 
«« mine them, without declaring by whom 
** they were accuſed. And that the fame 
« Juſtices ſhall, upon their examination, 
« puniſh the offenders, according as their 
% offences ſhall appear, upon the accuſe- 
c ment and examination, by their diſere- 
1 tion, either by open puniſhment, or by 
«© good abearings.” ER, 
This tyrannical edi&t was, in ſome re- 
ſpects, even more oppreſlive than the in- 
quiſition; as it introduced into every part 
of government, the ſame iniquitous pro. 
ceedings which that tribunal 'employs only 
for the extirpation of hereſy. But the 
court had invented a more expeditious 
and ſummary method of ſupprefling here- 
ſy than even the inquiſition itſelf. They 
. a proclamation againſt books of 
ereſy, treaſon, and ſedition, importing, 
*© that whoſoever had any of theie books, 
« and did not immediately burn them, 
« without reading them, or ſhewing them 
«© to any other perſon, ſhould be deemed 
«© rebels; and without any farther proceſs, 
« be executed by martial-law.” To ſuch 
intolerable. and diſgraceful flavery were the 
WE 7% - free- 
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free-born natives of England, at that time, 
reduced by the tyranny * Mary and her. 
Spaniſh conſort. 

We have thrown in one group almoſt 
all the tranſactions againſt. the Reformers, 
though carried on during the ſpace of three 
* ; not ſo much that the reader may 

affected with the horrors of the ſcene, 
as that we may be obliged, as little as 
poſſible,” to return to the recital of Ben 
ſhocking and inhuman barbarities. Fe 

It is computed that in that time two 
hundred and ſeventy-ſeven perſons were 
committed to the flames; beſides thoſe who 
were puniſhed by impriſopment and con- 
fiſcations. Among thoſe who ſuffered by 
fire were five biſhops, twenty-one clergy- 
men, eigbt lay-gentlemen,- eighty- four 
tradeſmen, ſervants, and labourers, fifty- 
five women, and four children, 


That Mary, could be guilty of ſuch 


ſhocking cruelties is not to be wondered 


{for what is there ſo ſhocking and cruel 
of which a weak, - peeviſh, and bigoted 
woman may not be guilty) but it is really 


ſurprizing, that, conſidering the ſtate of 


the kingdom at that period, when the 
number of Proteſtants greatly exceeded 
that of the Papiſts, ſhe was ſuffered to ſur- 
vive one moment the commiſſion of ſuch 
horrid barbarities. = 

e 


c ee 7 
The queen having thus, as ſhe proba- 
bly thought, recommended herſelf to the 
favour ef heaven by the deſtruction of ſo 
many heretics, hoped, that Bonner's pray- 
ers for the beauty, wit, and vigour of her 
child would happily prove effeQual.' In 
theſe hopes ſhe fondly imagined, that 
ſhe was ſeized with the pains of child. bed, 
and couriers were prepared to carry the 
joyful news of her delivery into foreign, 
countries. 

Bonner, who attributed this happy e- 
vent, in a great meaſure, to the influence 
of his own - prayers, cauſed Le Deum to 
be ſung in his cathedral; and the curate 
of St. Anne's, near Alderſgate, went ſo far 
as to deſcribe, from the pulpit, the features 

and lineaments of the young prince, whom 
he repreſented as the fineſt child that ever 
was born. ; 
- But unhappily the biſhop's prayers had 
not been heard; the queen's zeal for the 
advancement of popery, had not been able 
to ſecure the bleſſing of heaven; and the 
curate's deſcription happened to be a little 
premature. The queen, after ſome violent 
throws, was delivered, not of a child, but 
of a ſubſlance known by the name of à 
Mola, to her own unſpeakable grief, as 
well as to the aſtoniſhment of the whole 
court, and the confuſion of Philip, _— 
a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| had flattered himſelf with the agreeable 


hopes of uniting England and Spain by the 
iſſue of this —· ub | 4 

But though the burning of heretics was 
not ſufficient to recommend the queen to 
the favour of heaven, yet was it a ve 
natural method of reconcihng the kingdom 
to the church of Rome, and little ſolici- 
tation was neceſſary to perfuade the pope 
to receive the ftrayed flock, from which 
he derived ſo much advantage. Nevertheleſs, 
there was a ſolemn embaſly ſent to Rome, 
compoſed of Sir Anthony Brown, created 
viſcount Montacute, the biſhop of Ely, 
and Sir Edward Carne, in order to carry 
the ſubmiſſion of England, and beg to be 
admitted a- new into the boſom of the ca- 
tholic church. 


The papal chair, after a ſhort vacancy, | 


was now filled by Paul the fourth; one of 
the moſt haughty and imperious pontiffs 
that, during ſeveral ages, had poſſeſſed that 
dignity. He was offended, that Mary ſtill 
retained among her other titles, that of 
queen of Ireland; and he aſſerted that he, 
and he'only, had a right, according as he 
ſaw proper, either to erect new kingdoms, 


or to aboliſh the old: but to prevent all 


diſputes with the new converts, he was 
pleaſed to ere Ireland into a * 
* e 2 and 
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and then admitted the title, as if it bad 
been his own conceſſion. 2; I 

This was the common policy of the 
popes, to permit that which they could not 
hinder; and then pretend, that perſons, while 
they exerciſed their own power, were only. 
acting by authority from. the papacy: and 
though Paul had at firſt reſolved to compel 
Mary formally to relinquiſh her title, be- 
fore he would confer it upon her; he found 
it wiſer to proceed in à more political, and 
leſs imperious manner. „ ed 

The other point of controverſy, between 
the pope and the Engliſh, was not eaſily 
decided. Paul demanded, that the church 
ſhould be re-inſtated in the property and 
poſſeſſion of her revenues, even to the ut- 
moſt farthing : that whatever appertained 
to God, could not by any law be convert- 
ed to profane uſes, and every perſon who 
detained ſuch: poſſeſſions was in a ſlate of 
eternal damnation : that he would willingly 
reward the piety of the Engliſh in return- 
ing thus voluntarily into the boſom of the 
church, by making them a preſent of theſe 
ecclefiaſtical revenues; but ſuch a conceſ- 
fion exceeded his power, and the people. 
might be certain that ſo great a profanation 
would for ever ſubjet them to the divine 
diſpleaſure, and would blaſt all their hopes 
of future happineſs: that if they would 
truly 
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truly ſhew the fincerity of their ſubmĩſſion. 
they muſt reſtore all the privileges and. 
emoluments of the Roman church, and 
Peter's pence among the reſt ; nor could 
they expect that the apoſtle would open to 


them the gates of heaven, while they thus 


8 prived him of his poſſeſſions on 

Eartn. | | | 
Theſe remonſtrances being ſent over to 

England, though they were little regarded 


by the people in general, had a powerful 


effect on the mind of the queen; and ſhe 
was reſolved to eaſe her conſcience, by re- 
ſtoring all the church lands which were ſtill 
in the poſſeſſion of the crown; as pre- 


. vious to Which meaſure, ſhe began to erect 
- anew ſome convents and monaſteries, not- 


withſtand the low condition. of the public. 


revenues. — a 


ee de 'comelt, 


ſome members alledged, that if ſo great a 
part of the revenue was alienated, the crown: 
would not be able to ſupport its proper dig- 
nity ; but the queen replied, that ſhe ꝓre - 
ferred the ſalvation of her ſoul, to ten ſuch: 
kingdoms as England. | 


* Theſe impolitie meaſures would not 


probably have been parſued with ſo much 
eagerneſs, had it not been for the death of 
Gardiner, which happened about this time : 
the ſeals were beſtowed . upon „ 
5 Op 


h RR. 
biſhop of Vork, that an eccleſiaſtie might 
fil} be inveſted with that high office, and 
be the better enabled, by his authority, to 
promote the perſecutions againſt the Prote- 
ſtants. 0 Bs » To. 

\ 'Fheſe perſecutions had rendered the mi- 
niſtry extremely unpopular; and the effects 
of the public diſcontent appeared in the 
new parliament, which was convoked at 
Weſtminſter, on the twenty-firſt day of Oc- 
tober. | 4 

A law was made, re- inſtating the church 
in the poſſeſſion of the tenths and firſt fruits, 
and all the impropriations, which. remained 
in the hands of the crown ; but though this 
matter related diredly to none but the 
queen herlelf,, the bill met with a ſtrong 
oppoſition in the houſe of commons. 

he . miniſtry having applied for a ſub- 

| dy during two years, and for two fif- 
tecnths, the latter was refuſed by the com- 
mons; and many members affirmed, that 
while the. crown was thus alienating its re- 
venues, it would be a taſk equally truitleſs 
and abſurd, to endeavour to enrich it. 
A bill was introduced, for obliging exiles 
to return, ur der certain penalties ; and an- 
other for diſqualifying-ſuch as were remiſs 
in the proſecution of hereſy, from being 
Juſtices of peace; but both theſe bills were 
rejected by the commons. The queen, per- 
100 a ceiving 
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'ceiving the refractory diſpoſition of 'the 
lower houſe, thought proper to diſſolve the 


Mary was likely to be the more. chagrin- 
ed at the ſpirit of oppofition-which began 


t appear in parliament, as ſhe was other- 


wiſe in very bad humour on account of her 


{huſband's abſence; oY tired of her impor. 


tunate love and jealouſy, and finding him- 
ſelf extremely ynpopulat in England, had 
embraced the firſt opportunity to leave her, 
and had gone over laſt ſummer to the em- 
peror in Flanders. | 

The coldneſs and indifference of her huſ- 
band, joined to the diſappointment of her 
ſuppoſed pregnancy, affected her with the 
deepeſt melancholy ; and her temper, na- 
turally ſour and peeviſh, and ſtill farther ir- 
ritated by theſe vexations, vented itſelf in 
the moſt cruel perſecutions againſt the Pro- 
teſtants, and even in the moſt violent ex- 
preſſions of rage and indignation againſt all 
her ſubjects, by whom ſhe knew herſelf to 
be hated, and whoſe oppoſition, in refuſing 
to beſtow the ſovereignty upon Philip, was 


the cauſe, ſhe imagined, why he had alie- 


nated his affections from her, and favoured 
her with ſo little of his company. 
The neglect of her huſband tended only 


to inflame her love; and the ſpent the 


greateſt part of her time in ſolitude, * 
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ſhe gave vent to her paſſion, either in tears 
or in writing fond epiſtles to Philip, who 
ſeldom obliged her with any anſwer, and 
ſcarce condeicended to aſſume the appear- 
_— of love, or even of gratitude towards 
hep | m2 

The chief part of government which em- 
ployed her attention, was to ſqueeze money 
rom her ſubjects, in order to ſupply bis 
wants: and as ſhe had received but a ſmall 
ſubſidy from the parliament, ſhe had now 
N to methods the moſt arbitrary and 
illegal. NE | 
She demanded a loan of fixty thouſand 
pounds from a thouſand perſons, who, ei- 
ther on account of their great wealth, or 
their attachment to her, would, ſhe ima- 
gined, comply with her requeſt : but that 
ſum not being ſufficient, ſhe exacted a ge- 
*neral loan of an hundred pounds a- piece, 
from every perſon who poſſeſſed twenty 
pounds a year. | 1 
This intolerable tax lay very heavy on 


the inferior gentry, many of whom were 


obliged to retrench their expences, and diſ- 
card their ſervants, in order to enable them 
to furniſh their proportion; and as theſe 
ſervants, accuſtomed to idleneſs, and deſti- 
tute of all means of ſubſiſtance, betook 
- themſelves commonly to theft and are b 
the queen iſſued a proclamation, comman 
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ing their former maſlers to receive them 


again into their ſervice. * e 

She extorted ſixty thouſand marks from 
ſeven thouſand yeomen, who had not con- 
tributed to the former loan; and ſhe ex- 
acted thirty-ſix thouſand pounds more from 
the merchants. In order to perſuade ſome 
Londoners to ſubmit the more chearfully 
to her numerous extortions, ſhe iſſued an 


edict, prohibiting, for four months, the ex- 
portation of any Engliſh cloths or kerſeys 


to Flanders; a prohibition which procured 

a good market ſor thoſe who had already 

ſent their cloth thither. 17 55 
Nor was it only in England, that ſhe 


thus diſplayed her avarice and extortion. 


The Engliſh company, ſettled in Antwerp, 
having refuſed her a loan of forty thouſand 
pounds, ſhe concealed her reſentment till 
mne heard that they had purchaſed and 


ſhipped great quantities of cloth for Ant- 


_ werp fair, which was approaching: ſhe then 
laid an embargo on the ſhips, and com- 
pelled the merchants to grant her a loan of 
the forty thouſand pounds at firſt demand- 


£43. to give ſecurity for the payment of 
twenty thouſand pounds more at a certain 
time; and to ſubmit to an arbitrary impoſi- 
tion of twenty ſhillings on every piece. 
Some time. after, ſhe was told that the 
Italian merchants had ſhipped above forty | 


thou- - 
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thouſand pieces of cloth for the Levant, for - 
Which they were to pay a crown a piece, the 
common doty : ſhe made a bargain with the 
merchant - adventurers in London; prohi- 
bited the foreigners, under the ſevereſt pe- 
nalties, from exporting their cloth; and 
received from the Engliſh merchants, in 
conſequence of this act of injuſtice, the 
ſam of fifty thouſand pounds, together with 
a' duty of four crowns on each piece of 
cloth which they ſhould export. 
She endeavoured to borrow great ſums a- 
broad; but her credit was fo low, that, 
though ſhe offered fourteen per cent. to-the 
city of Antwerp for a loan of thirty thou- 
ſind pounds, ſhe covld not procure it, till 
ſhe had compelled the city of London to be 
ſecurfty for her.. WS 
All theſe violent and oppreſſive meaſures 
were purſued at a time when England en- | 
joyed a profound . tranquillity, and when » 
Mary herſelf had no other occaſion for 


money, but to ſatisty the exorbitant de- 


mands of a huſhand, who was equally re- 

; gardleſs of her love and her generoſity, and 

7 K to nothing but bis own inte- 
rome | 

p Philip was now become maſter of all the 

E treaſures of the Indies, and of the moſt fer-- 

9 tlle and extenſive dominions in Europe, by 
the yoluntary reſignation of the emperor, 


bo | 2 : Charles 


1 « 
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Charles the fifth, who, though ſtill in the 
vigour of his age, had taken a diſguſt to 


the world, and was reſolved to ſeek, in 


privacy and retirement, for that happineſs. 
which he had in vain. endeavoured to find 
amidſt. the noiſy tumalts of war, and the 


reſtleſs projects of ambition. 


He convoked the ſtates of the Low Coun- 
tries; and, placing himſelf on the throne. 
for. the laſt time, acquainted his ſubjects 
with the reaſons of his refignation, abſolv- 
ed them from all oaths of allegiance, and, 
transferring his authority to Philip, told 
him, that his paternal tenderneſs made the 
tears ſtart into his eyes, when he reflected 
on the heavy burden which he laid upon 
his ſhoulders. | 

Having furniſhed his ſon with ſome ex- 
cellent inſtructions concerning the govern- 
ment of his new dominions, he retired to 
St. Juſt, a monaſtery of Eſtramedura,* where 
he died about two years after, leaving be- 
hind him the character of one of the great- 


eſt, though perhaps not one of the moſt 


virtuous princes, that ever the world be- 
—_ | 
He had, in the beginning of his reign, 
found it extremely difficult, if not. impoſſi- 
ble, to govern, with proper care, his very 
diſtant 
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diſtant: and extenfive dominions ; and, in 
order to eaſe himſelf of part of the burden, 
he had procured. his brother Ferdinand to 
be elected king of the Romans; with a 
proſpect of his ſucceeding to the Imperial 
dignity, as well as to his other German do- 
minions. | | : 
But having afterwards extended his views, 


and formed deſigns of aggrandizing his fa- 


5 mily, he was ſorry that he muſt diſmember 


ſuch conſiderable ſtates; and he endeavour- 
ed to perſuade Ferdinand, by the. moſt 
' tempting offers, and moſt preſſing importu- 
nities, to give up his pretenſions in favour 
of Philip. Finding that his brother lent a 
deaf ear to all his remonſtrances, he had re- 
ſigned the Imperial crown, with his other 
dignities; and Ferdinand, according to the 
—— cuſtom, applied to the pope for his 
coronation. | 
The haughty pontiff refuſed to comply 
with his requeſt; and alledged, that, though, 
on the death of an emperor, he was bound 
iy Out to crown the prince elected; yet, in 
the caſe of a reſignation, the right devolv- 
ed to the holy ſee, and it belonged to the 
pops alone to name an emperor. 3 
The conduct of Paul was, in every other 
reſpect, agreeable to theſe high and lofty 
pretenfions. He boldly declared to all fo, ' 
reign ambaſſadors, that he had no occaſion 
2 Q. 3 | for 
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fot the aſſiſfance of any prince, that he way 

infinitely exalted above all potentates of the 

earth, that he would not ſoffer kings to 

etend to a familiarity or „A with 
a 


im, that it was his right, his only, 
to alter and regulate kingdoms, that he was 
the ſucceſſor of thoſe who had depoſed 
Kings and emperors, and that, rather than 
ſubmit to any thing below his dignity, he 
would ſet the univerſe on fire, 

He carried his pride to fuch a ridiculous 
height, that he declared at table, in the 
pore of many perſons, and even openly 

a public confiftory, that he would not 
admit kings for his companions ; they were 
all his ſubjefts, and he would hold them 
under his feet: ſo ſaying, he ſtamped the f 
| nar; with his 'old "feeble limbs; for he 

e was now paſt the eightieth year of his 

e. 
; He had conceived the moſt -inveterate 
hatred againſt the houſe of Auſtria ; and, 
though a truce of five years had been con- 
cluded between France and Spain, be per- 
ſuaded Henry to break it, and engaged to 
aſſiſt him in re-conquering Naples, and the 
other territories io which he laid claim in 
Italy; a project which had coſt his prede- 
ceſſors immenſe quantities of blood and 


treaſure, and which, after all, they had we» 
He 


28. been able to accomplig. 
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He himſelf commenced hoſtilities againſt 
the duke of Alva, viceroy of Naples; 
and the duke of Guiſe being ſent — 
forces to ſecond his operations, the renewal 
of war between the two crowns ſeemed 
unavoidable. Philip, thoogh not fo war- 
like, was as ambitious as his ſather; and 
he hoped, that, by his artifice, policy, and 


addreſs, he ſhould be able to get the better. 


of all his enemies, and eie his acthority 
and dominion. 

For this reaſon, as well as from a deſire 
of ſettling his new empire, he was deſirou 
of living on good terms with France; but 
when he found that Henry had attacked 
him in ſuch an open and unprovoked man- 


* 


ner, that he could not, confiſtent with his 


honour, overlook the affront, he began to 
— 7h for war with equal diligence and 
ſucceſs 

In order to ſtrengthen himſelf with fo- 
eipn aid, he endeavoured to engage Eng- 
and in the quarrel ; and though the qu 
was extremely unwilling to embark in ſuch 


a hazardous enterprize, he flattered himſelf 


that the love and affection which, notwith- - 


ftanding his coldneſs and difference; ſhe 
ſtill bore him, would effectually induce het 

* comply with his requeſt. 
Had the matter indeed depended ſolely 
en her, ſhe was incapable ef refuſing the 
demand 


* 


— — — 
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demands of her buſband 3. but ſhe had little 


influence in ber council, fil leſs among her 


people; and her government, which was daily 


rowing more unpopular, ſeemed unable to 
pport itſelf, even during a profound peace, 
much more if a war was kindled with 
France, and, what appeared to be a neceſ- 
conſequence, with Scotland alſo, aſſiſt- 


ed by that powerful kingdom. 


Mary was this year guilty of an aR of 
barbarity, which, joined to many other in - 
ſtances of the like nature, rendered her the 
object of univerſal hatred and deteftation. 
Cranmer had long been confined in priſon ; 


| but the queen was now reſolved to bring 


him to puniſhment; and, the more fully to 

lut her revenge, ſhe determined to puniſh 
kim for hereſy, rather than for treaſon 
He was ſummoned by the pope to appear 
at Rome, in order to undergo a trial: and, 
though he was known to be a cloſe priſoner 
at Oxford, he was, for his non-appearance, 
condemned as contumacious. Bonner, bi- 
ſhop of London, and Thirleby of Ely, were 


ſent down to Oxford to degrade him; and 


the former performed that melancholy office, 
with all the ſavage joy and triumph which 
eight be expected from his brutal diſpo- 

Res. iff feos $f e dani dag 
of the queen, not content 
with the eternal damnation of Cranmer, 


which ſhe believed to be certain, and the 


execu- 


— 


Mann ie 
execution of that dreadful ſentence to which 
he was doomed, incited her alſo to ſeek the 
ruin of his honour, and the infamy of his 
name. Perſons were employed to attack - 
him, not in the way of argument and 'rea- 
ſon, againſt which they knew he was ſuffi - 
ciently prepared; but by policy, inſinua- 
tion, and addreſs ; by repreſenting the dig- 
nities and honours to which his character 
ſtill gave him a claim, if he would deſerve 
them by a recantation; and by flattering 
him with the hopes of long enjoying thole 
powerful friends, whom his humanity and 
beneficence had procured him during the 
courſe of his proſperity. 

Influenced by that love of life which 
1s inſeparable from the human heart, and 
terrified at the proſpect of thoſe dreadful 
torments to which he was condemned, he 
ſuffered, in an unguarded hour, the feel- 
ings of nature to overpower his reſoluti- 
on, and he agreed to ſign a paper, aC- 
knowledging the doctrine of the papal 
ſupremacy and of the real preſence. 

The queen, whoſe perfidy was only ex- 
ceeded by her cruelty, reſolved that this 
recantation ſhould not fave his life; and 
ſhe ſent orders that he ſhould be com- 
manded to own his errors in church be- 
fore the whole people, and that he ſhould 


from, 


| : N N 
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from thence be immediately conducted to 
* execution. N 4 
*Cranmer, whether it was that he had 
* xeceived ſome ſecret notice of their inten- 
tion, or that he had repented of his weak- 
nels and apoſtacy, ſurprized the audience 
by a contrary declaration. He faid that he 
7 was ſufficiently acqueinted with the obe- 
dience which he owed to his ſovereign 
and the laws of the land; but this duty 
extended no farther than to ſubmit pati- 
ently to their commands, and to bear with- 
out” reſiſtance whatever puniſhment they 
Mould: 1nflict upon bim: that a ſuperior ' 
duty, the duty which- he owed his Maker, 
obliged him to maintain the truth on all 
occaſions, and not to abandon, by a baſe 
denial, the holy doctrine which the Su- 
preme Being had imparted to mankind: 
that there was one error of his life, which, 
above all others, filled him with the moſt 
unfeigned ſorrow and repentance; the in- 
ſincere declaration of faith, to which he 
| had been ynhappily induced to agree, ahd* - * 
| which nothing but the fear of death could 
bave extorted from him: that he chear- 
| fally embraced the preſent opportunity of 
atronng” for his crime, by a fincere and 
open recantacion; and was willing to ſeal 
with his-blood that + dodrine which he 
himly believed to be revealed from hea- 
f ven; 


| 
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ven; and that as bis hand had erred by 
betraying his heart, it ſhould firſt be pun- 
iſhed, and by a ſevere but juſt doom, 
mould firſt expiate the guilt of that crime 
which it had been the inſtrument of com- 
mitting. | | | 
- He was thence conducted to the ſtake 
amidſt the ſhouts and inſults of the 
Catholics; and having now collected all 
the force and. vigour of his mind, he bore 
their ſcorn as well as the torture of his 
puniſhment with ſurprizing courage and 
reſolution. He ſtretched out his hand, 
and without diſcovering the leaſt ſign of 
weakneſs, or even of feeling, he held it 
in the flames; until it dropt off. His 
mind ſeemed to be wholly poſſeſſed with 
reflections on his former fault; and he 
was heard to exclaim ſeveral times, ** this * 
„% hand has offended.” 

Satisfied with that attonement, he then 
re-aſſumed a wonderful compoſure and 
ſerenity of countenance ; and when the fire 
ſurrounded his body, he ſeemed to be en- 
tirely inſenſible of all his outward ſuffers 
ings; and by the force of hope and Chri- 
ſtian fortitude to have raiſed himſelf above 
all bodily ſenſations, and to. triumph: over 
the fury of the flames. be | 

It is pretended, that, after his body was 
deſtroyed, his heart was found entire a- 

| ; among 


* 


mont the aſhes 3 2 circumſtance» which, 


He was certainly a man of the moſt ami- 
able charatter; alike diſtinguiſhed by his 
iety and learning; and poſſeſſed of can- 
Your, fincerity, benevolences and indeed of 
' almoſt every virtue that could render him 
© the object of public eſteem and vener?” 
tion. | | 

After Cranmer's Jeath, cardinal Pole, who 
nad now taken prieft's orders, was promote 
to the ſee of Canterbury 3 and, by this of- 
ice, as well as by his commiſſion of legate, 
he was paturally placed at the head of 
the English church. But though be had 
always diſapproved the ſanguinary methods 
of converting heretics, and conſidered the 
re formation of the clergy a8 the more com- 
| mendab!e, and even the more effedtual ex- 
pedient for that purpole 3 he found his au- 
thority too weak to withſtand the cruel and 
bar barous zeal of the queen and her coun- 


ſellors. 

He was ſenſible that be himſelf bad in- 
curred the ſuſpicion of Lytheraniſm 3 an 
as Paul, the preſent pope, was a f uricus per- 
ſecutor, and his inveterate enemy, he thong t 
it more ſafe and more prudent to reſerve 
his credit for other occaſions, in which 


n 
12 likely to meet with greater ſuc- 
5. 

The t object of the queen's attention, 
was to — the tied To the war which 
had lately broke out between France and 
Spain ; but this meaſure was warmly op- 
poſed by cardinal Pole and ſeveral other 
counſellors.* : | | 

They ſtrenuouſly inſiſted on the marriage 
articles, which effeQually provided againſt. 
ſuch an attempt; they repreſented the un- 
ſettled ſtate of the Engliſh government, the 
domeſtic factions which divided the king- 
dom, and the low condition of the public 
revenues : and they ſignified their appre- 
henfions, that the natural tendency of all 
theſe meaſures was to bring the nation 
_ a total dependance on Spaniſh coun- 
cils. | 

Philip had lately arrived in London, in 
order, if poffible, to carry his point; and, 
the more certainly to attain his end, he 
told the queen, that, if he was thwarted in 
this particular, he would never more ſet 


foot on Engliſh ground. 


This was a terrible declaration to a wo- 
man of Mary's diſpoſition ; and it is no 
wonder that ſhe tried every expedient to 
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conquer the obſtinacy of her council. Af. 
ter employing other menaces of a more vi- 
olent nature, ſhe threatened to diſcard them 
all from the board, and to chooſe coun- 


 ſellors who would be more obedlent to 


her will; yet, even then, ſhe could not 
procure à vote for declaring war againſt 
France. 
At aft, one Stafford, and ſome other 
coniederates, being detected in an attempt 
to ſurpiize Scarborough; and a confeſſion 
being. extorted from them, that they had 
been inlligated by Henry to undertake 
this enterprize, the queen's - importunity 
evailed ; and it was reſolved to make 
this act of hoſtility, with others of a 
like ſecret and uncertain nature, the pre- 
text tor a rupture. War was accord- 
ingly declared againſt France ; and or- 
ders were ſent to the ſeveral ſea-ports, to 
make preparations for invading that king- 
The revenue of England was at that time 
little more than three hundred thouſand 
pounds : in the preſent humour of the na- 


tion, no conſiderable ſupplies could be ex- 


Qed from parliament; and as the war 
would ſenſibly diminiſh the branch of cuſ- 
toms, the finances, it was evident, would 
not be ſufficient to defray” the neceſſary 

1 charges 
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charges of government, and far leſs to ſup- 
port the vaſt expences of war. 
But though the queen owed great arrears 
to all her ſervants, beſides the loans extort- 
ed from her ſubjects, ſhe could not be per- 
ſuaded to the practice of oeconomy, but 
Kill continued to levy money in the ſame 
violent and illegal manner which ſhe. had 
formerly Ported, | 

She compelled the citizens of London to 
furniſh her with the ſum of fixty thouſand 
pounds, on her huſband's entry: ſhe levied, 
Fefore the regular time, the tecond year's 
ſubſidy granted by parliament : ſhe iſſued 
anew many privy-ſeals, by which ſhe ob- 
tained loans from her people; and having 
prepared a fleet, which ſhe could not vic- 
tual on account of the dearth of proviſions, 
ſhe ſeized all the corn ſhe could find in 
the counties of Suffolk and Norfolk, with- 
out making any compenſation to the pro- 
prietors.“ 

| R 2 By 


* The queen rendered herſelf ſo unpopular by theſe 
arbitrary and illegal proceedings, that ſhe became the 
ſubject of ſeveral fatirical prints, which were thrown into 


the lodgings of her counſellors, and even dropped in her 


own chamber. Among other pieces of this nature, 
there was a print repreſenting her majeſty naked, 
meager, withered, and wrinkled, with flabby breafts 

hanging 


\ 
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By theſe violent and illegal methods, 
aſſiſted by the no leſs illegal power of im- 
prefling, ſhe collected an army of ten thou- 


ſand men, which ſhe ſent over to the Low 
X . Countries, 


hanging down to a great length, ſo as to Creats diſguſt 
and averſion, ſeated in a royal chair, and adorned with 
a crown, ſurrounded with the letters M. R. and A. in 
capital characters. In the firſt of theſe was written, 
in ſmaller characters, Maria; in the ſecond, Regina ; 
and in the third, Angliz. All around her was drawn 
a great number of Spaniards, ſucking her with the 
utmoſt eagerneſs and violence, At the foot of the 
1 was a paragraph, importing that ſhe had been 
ucked ſo unmercifully by the Spaniards, that ſhe had 
nothing left but ſtin and bones. Next were mention- 
ed and ſpecified, with great exactneſs, all the money, 
rings, jewels, preſents, and aids with which the had 
privately ſupplied her huſband; and what is ſtill 
more ſurprizing, particular notice was taken, in what 
place they were levied or received, by -whom carried, 
vrhen and to whom delivered, with many other anec- 
dotes and circumſtances which filled 'no leſs than two 
ſheets of paper, The queen was highly incenſed * 

this ſevere halve; and ſo much the more that | 
knew it was but too well founded : yet ſo greatly was 
the afraid of its being publiſhed, that ſhe took care to 
ſecure and deſtroy all the copies that could be found 


in the palace; chuſing rather to digeſt the affront in 


ſecret, than to expoſe herſelf to public ſhame, by at- 
tempting to diſcover the authors. Theſe, ſhe knew, 
could be no other than ſome of the members of her 
own council; who alone were acquainted with many 
of the particulars contained in this ſevere and fatiri- 
cal piece. | 
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Countries, under the conduct of the earl of 
Pembroke. 3 

Mean while, in order to prevent any in- 
teſline commotions, many of the moſt con- 
ſiderable gentry were —— into cuſtody z 
and, leſt they ſhould be known, the Spauſh 
cuſtom was followed: they were either ſeia · 
ed and committed in the night-time, or were 
hood-winked and muffled by the guards who 
conducted them to priſon. 

The king of Spain had levied an army, 
which, being now joined by the Engliſh, 
amounted to no leſs than fixty thouſand 
men, commanded by Philibert, duke of Sa- 
voy, one of the greateſt generals of the age. 
The conſtable, Montmorenci, who headed 
the French army, had not above half the 
number to oppoſe him. The duke of 
Savoy, after threatening Mariemberg and 
Rocroy, ſuddenly inveſted St. Quintin ; 
and, as the place was poorly fortified, 
and defended by a weak garriſon, he hoped 
that in a few days he ould compel it to 
ſurrender. 


But the admiral Coligny, governor of. 


the province, thinking it his duty to fave 
ſo important a fortreſs, threw himſelf into 
St. Quintin, with ſome troops of French 
and Scotch Gens-d'armes ; and, by his ex- 
hortation and example, encouraged the ſol- 

R 3 diers 
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diers to make à bold and vigorous de- 
fence. (7 HAGTA Þ 
"He ſent a meſſenger to his uncle, the 
conſtable, deſiring à fupply of men; and 
that general advanced to the place with his 
whole army, in order to favour the entry 
oF theſe ſuccours. But the duke of Savoy 
fell upon the reinforcement with ſuch irre- 
fiſtible fury, that not above five handred 
men_got into the place. He next affaulted 
the French army; which, after a brave re- 
ſiſtance, was totally defeated, four thouſand 
of them being killed in the action, and the 
reſt entirely diſperſed, © wa 

In this bloody battle, many of the 
chief nobility of France, were either 
flain or made priſoners: among the lat. 
ter was the old conſtable himſelf, who, 
- fighting valiantly, and determined to. die 
rather than ſurvive his diſgrace, was ſur- 
_ rounded by the enemy, and thus was taken 
alive. | oat FRA | 
This fatal event filled the whole kingdom 
of France with terror and conſternation : 
the Pariſians began to fortify their capital, 
with the utmoſt hurry and expedition ; and, 
had the Spaniards immediately advanced 
thither, they would certainly have made 
themſelves maſter of the place. | 


But 
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But Phili was, by no means, of an en- 


terprizing ſpirit; and he was reſolved to 
uce St. Quintin, in order to preſerve a 
communication with his other dominions. 
He flattered himſelf that he ſhould ſoon be 
able to accompliſh this enterprize: but the 
bravery of — prolonged the ſiege for 
the ſpace of ſeventeen days; a circum- 
ſtance which ſaved France from 
ruin. f 48 2 


Some troops were raiſed and aſſembled 


Couriers were diſpatched to recal the duke 
of Guiſe, and his army, from Italy : and 
the French, having recovered from their 
firſt pannic, began to put themſelves in a 
ofture of defence. Philip, after reducing 

am and Caſtilet, ſound the ſeaſon fo far 
advanced, that he could not think of pro- 
ſecuting his conqueſts, and he therefore 
broke up his camp, and diſperſed his troops 
in winter quarters. 


But the duke of Guiſe, not content with 


defending the frontiers, reſolved, even in 
the depth of winter, to undertake an en- 
terprize, which France, during her greateſt 
ſucceſſes, had always conſidered as impoſ- 


ſible, and bad never preſumed to at- 


tempt. | mY 
Calais was, in that age, deemed an im- 


pregnable fortreſs ; as it was known 


to 


impending 
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to be the favourite of the Engliſh nation, 
by whom it could eaſily be ſupplied with 
ſuccours, the reduction of that place, by 
France, was regarded as a ſcheme abſo- 
lutely impracticable. But Coligny had ob- 
ſerved that, as the town of Calais was encom- 
paſſed with marſhes, which during the win- 
ter were impaſſable, except over a dyke, 
defended by two caſtles, St, Agatha and 
Newman-bridge, the Engliſh were wont, 
cn account of the low ſtate of their public 
revenues, to ſend home a great part of the 
garriſon at the end of Autumn, and to re- 
call them in the Spring, at which time 
alone they thought their preſence ne- 


On this circumſtance he had founded a 
ſcheme of taking tbe place by ſtorm ; he 
had ordered it to be ſecretly ſurveyed by 
ſome engineers; and a plan of the whole 
undertaking being found among his pa- 
| pers, it ſerved, though he himſelf was 
made priſoner on the {urrender of St. Quin- 
tin, to ſuggeſt the deſign of that enter- 
prize, and to regulate the conduct of the 
duke of Guiſe. | ; 

Several imall parties of troops were de- 
tached towards the frontiers, on various 
pretences ; and the whole of them, bein 
drawn together, compoled an army, we 
4 which 
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which the duke of Guiſe advanced towards 
Calais.“ | 

At the ſame time, a great number of 
French ſhips, being ſent into the Channel, 
under colour of making repriſals on the 
Engliſh, formed a fleet, which attacked the 
fortifications by ſea. The French made an 
aſſault upon St. Agatha, with three thou- 
ſand harquebufiers ; and, though the gar- 
riſon defended themſelves with great bra- 
very, they were ſoon compelled to relin- 
quiſh the place, and retire towards Newman- 
bridge. | | 

The ſiege of this latter place was imme- 
diately formed, and, at the ſame time, the 
fleet cannonaded the Riſhank, which ſecur- 
ed the entry of the harbour; and both 
theſe caſtles ſeemed to be altogether un- 
tepable. | 

The governor, lord Wentworth, was a 
moſt accompliſhed officer; but finding that 
the greater part of his weak garriſon was 
ſhut up in Newman or the Riſbank, he ſent 
them orders to capitulate, and to join him 
in Calais, which, without their aſſiſtance, 
be. was totally incapable to defend. The 
garri on of Newman-bridge were fo fortu- 


nate as to accompliſh this purpoſe ; 2 
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that of the Riſbank could not procute 
ſuch honourable terms, and were com- 
pelled to ſurrender themſelves priſoners of 
War. 

The duke of Guile having now blocked 
up Calais, both by ſea and fand, imagined 
that his enterprize could hardly fail of 
ſucceſs ; but, leſt any unforeſeen accident 
ſhould blaſt his hopes, he reſolved imme- 
diately to attack the place with the utmoſt 


vi 

Ste. accordingly directed his batteries to- 
wards the caſtle. in which he made a large 
breach ; and having ordered Andelot, Co- 
ligny's brother, to drain the ditch, he 
commanded a general aſſault, which proved 
ſucceſsful, and the French effected a lodg- 
ment in the caſtle. 

On the enſuing night, Wentworth en- 
deavoured to regain this poſt; but having 
loſt two hundred men in an attempt which 
he made for that purpoſe, he found his 
garriſon ſo weak that he was forced to Ca- 
pitulate, 

Ham and Guiſnes were ſoon after redu- 
ced ; and thus the duke of Guile, in the 
ſpace of eight days, in the depth of win⸗ 
ter, re-conquered this important place, 
Which had coſt Edward the third a ſiege of 
£leven months, at.the head of a numerous 

army, 
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army, fluſhed with the glory they had lately 
gained in the fields of Creſſy. 2 

The Engliſh had poſſeſſed it above two 
hundred years; and as it afforded them, 
whenever. they thought proper, an eaſy en- 
trance into the heart of France, it was al- 
ways eſteemed as of the utmoſt importance, 
This ſignal event revived the ſpirits of the 
French nation, and greatly augmented the 
military fame of the duke of Guiſe, who, 
at a time when all Europe believed France 
to be involved in the utmoſt calamity and 
diſtreſs, had, in oppoſition to the Engliſh, 
and their allies the Spaniards, recovered 
poſſeſſion of a place, which no former king 
of France, 3 courſe of ſo many 
years, nor even during the civil wars be- 
tween the houſes of Vork and Lancaſter, 
had ever dared to attempt. 

The Engliſh, on the other hand, de- 
prived of this valuable fortreſs, clamoured 
aloud againſt the imprudence of the queen 
and her council; who, after embarking in 
a fruitleſs war, for the ſake of foreign con- 
queſts, had ſubjected the nation to ſo much 
damage and diſgrace. L's 

. A treaſury drained by expences, and 
overloaded with debts; a people divided 
by religious controverſies, and enraged by 
civil oppreſſions; a ſovereign regardleſs = | 


% 
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her people's welfare, and even, in appear- 
ance, bent upon their ruin; theſe were cir- 
caſtances which, notwithſtanding the mag- 
nificent promiſes made by Philip, gave the 
Engliſn but - ſmall hopes of retrieving 
Calais: and as the Scots, influenced by 
French councils, began to move on the 
borders, they found it neceſſary to pro- 
vide for their defence at home, rather than 
to think of foreign conqueſts. Ap | 

Aſter the peace, which, by virtue of king 
Edward's treaty with Henry, had been con- 
cluded between Scotland and England, 
the queen-dowager, under pretence of vi- 
ſiting, her daughter and her relations, took 
a journey to France, accompanied by the 
earls of Huntley, Sutherland, Mariſchal, 
and many others of the principal 'nobi- 
lity. | | 

Her real intention was to concert mea- 
ſures for perſuading the earl of Arran to 
veſigu the regency in her favour ; and as 
her brothers, the duke of Guiſe, the car- 
dinal of Lorraine, and the duke d'Aumale, 
had great influence in the court of France, 
ſhe eaſily prevailed upon Henry, and by his 
means, upon the Scotch nobility, to uſe 
their endeavours in forwarding her de- 
igns. 7 

Having 


Having likewiſe engaged in her intereſt 

Carnegy of Kinnaird, Panter, biſhop of 

Roſs, and Gavin Hamilton, commendator 

of eee the creatures of the regent, 
h 


ſhe perſuad im, by their means, to a- 
gree to this reſignation; and having thus 
taken the neceſſary ſteps for the accom- 
1 of her purpoſe, ſhe ſet out dn 
r return to Scotland, and paſſed through 
England in her way thither. 
dward gave her a very kind and ct- 
vil reception; though he could not for- 
bear attempting a renewal of the old ne- 
gotiation for his marriage with her daugh- 
ter: a marriage, he ſaid, which would fo 
effectually ſecure the tranquillity, intereR, 
and fafety of both kingdoms, and which 
was the only means of eftabliſhing a dura- 
ble peace between them. | 
For his part, he added, he could never 
regard with a friendly eye any other per- 
ſon whom ſhe ſhould chuſe for a huſband ; 
nor was it eaſy for him to forgive a man, 
who at the ſame time that he defeated the 
proſpect of ſo natural an alliance, had 
deprived him of a bride, to whom his 
heart, from his earlieſt infancy, had been 
entirely devoted. nn 
The queen replied, that the propoſed 
akiance wovld have been as agreeable to 
Vox. XIX. 8 her 
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her as to his majeſty, and that +4. of 
unhappily failed, the fault 2 | 
ed, not to any averſion which the Scots 
entertained to the meaſure, but to the 
haughty behaviour of the duke of Somer- 
ſet, who, inſtead of endeavouring to en- 
page the, affeQions of the young princeſs, 
y courteſy, careſſes, and gentle offices, 
had imprudently had recourſe to arms and. 
violence, and had compelled the Scottiſh no- 
bility to convey their ſovereign into France, 
in order to intereſt that kingdom in de- 
fending their liberty and independence. 

When the queen-dowager arrived in Scot- 
land, ſhe found ſome difficulty in perſuad- 
ing the regent to perform his engage» 
ments; and it was not till after many de- 
lays that he could be induced to reſign. 
his authority. But finding that the ma- 
jority of the young princeſs was faſt ap- 
proaching, and that the queen-dowager had 
engaged in her intereſt, all the principal 
nobility, he judged it more prudent to 


comply; and having received a promiſe, 
- that he ſhould be declared next heir to 


the crown, and ſhould never be called to 
an account for any part of his paſt admi- 
niſtration, he transferred the government 
into her hands; and ſhe thenceforth aſſum- 
ed the name, and exerciſed the authority, 
of regent. | 2 

8 HFoſti- 
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Hoſtilities had no ſooner commenced be- 
tween Frante and England, than Henry 
applied to the regent of Scotland, requir- 
ing her to take part in the quarrel ; and 
me, having convened the” ſtates of the 
kingdom at Newbottle, defired them to 
agree to a declaration of war againſt Eng- 


The Scottiſh nobility, who were as jea- 
Jous of the French, as the Engliſh were of 
Spaniſh influence, flatly refuſed to grant 
her_requeſt ; and ſhe was obliged to make 
uſe of a ſtratagem, in order to accompliſh 
her aim, a | | * 
She ordered one d' Oiſel, a Frenchman, 
who had attended her into Scotland as 
ambaſſador from Henry, to begin ſome 
fortifications at Eyemouth, a place which 
had been demoliſhed by the laſt treaty 
with Edward ; and when the garriſon of 
Berwick, as might naturally be ſuppoſed, 
made an inroad to defeat the under- 
taking, ſhe artfully employed this pre- 
tence to inflame the reſentment of the 
Scottiſh nation, and to make them embark 
in a war with England. * 
The animoſity of the Scots, however, 
woes carried no farther than by committing 
ſome” depredations on the northern coun- 
ties; and when d'Oiſel, of his own accord, 
9 8 2 under» 
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undertook the fiege of Werk- caſtle, he 
inſtantly ordered to deſiſt, and was ſeverely 
reprimanded by the council. 72 
In order to ſtrengthen the alliance be- 
tween France and Scotland, and to augment 
the influence of the ſormer r. en- 
ry thought proper to finiſh the marriage 
between the young queen and the dau- 
pt and commiſſioners were appointed 
y the Scottiſh parliament to aſſiſt at this 
ceremony, and to regulate the terms of the 
contract. | 
Theſe commiſſioners were the archbiſhop 
of Glaſgow, the biſhops of Roſs and the 
Orkneys, the earls of Rothes and Caffilis, 
the lords Fleming and Seton, James Stew- 
art, prior of St, Andrews, natural brother 
to the queen, and Erſkine of Dun. The 
inſtructions given to theſe deputies im- 
ported, that they ſhould obtain a ſolemn 
engagement from the queen and dauphin, 
obliging them to maiatain the laws and 
privileges of Scotland ; and that they ſhould 
procure a renewal of the French king's 
promiſe, to ſupport, in caſe of the queen's, 
death, the ſucceſſion of the earl of Arran, 
now dignified with the ticle of duke of 
Chatelraut. 4 
Both theſe conditions were readily grant- 
ed; but the court of France employed a. 
| very 


— 
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very baſe and perfidious artifice to defeat 
theſe ſtipulations : they ſecretly perſuaded 
the young queen, whole tender age arid in- 
experience may well free her from any ſhare 
of the guflt, to fubſcribe three papers ; by 
one of which ſhe made over the. kingdom 
of Scotland in gift to the king of France, 
in the event of her dying without chil- 
dren ; by another ſhe mortgaged it to him 
for a million of crowns of gold, or ſuch 

reater ſum as he ſhould have expended 
in her maintenance and ſupport; and by a 
third, ſhe declared, that whatever will or 


deed ſhe had been obliged, or ſhould here- 


after be obliged to ſign, concerning the 
ſucceſſion of the crown, it ſhould be en- 
tirely void and of no effect, and that her 
real ſenſe and intention was expreſſed in 
the firſt paper. 885 
The marriage was celebrated at Paris; 
the deputies, in the name of the States of 
Scotland, ſwore allegiance to the queen, 
and, during the continuance of the mar- 
riage, to the king dauphin, as he was now 
called; and every thing ſeemed to be 
conducted with the greateſt harmony and 
concord. But when the commiſſioners were 
defired to deliver up the crown and other 
enſigns of royalty, they replied, that they 


had no power to take ſuch a ſtep ; and they 
MR ſoon 


3 


4 
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ſoon after ſet out ap their return for Scots 
land. Before 


leſs than four theny died within a few 


days of each other; and as the queen's 


uncles were known to be highly incenſed 
at them, on account of their late refuſal; 
they were commonly ſuppoſed to have been 
poiſoned by orders from theſe noblemen. 
The cloſe alliance between France and 

Scotland was extremely prejudicial: to the 


intereſt of England; and it was evident, 


that though the factions and diſorders, which 
would naturally prevail in the Scottiſh go- 
vernment, during the abſence of their ſo- 
vereign, rendered its power leſs formida- 
ble, that kingdom would at leaſt aſſiſt the 
French by invading the northern counties 
of England, and, by that means, divide 
the ſtrength of the kingdom. ; 

The queen therefore found it neceſſary 
to convoke a parliament, and. to procure, 
if poſſible, ſome freſh ſupplies to, her ex- 
hauſted Exchequer. The commons were 


highly incenſed at the late arbitrary and 


illegal expedients which Mary had em- 


— 2 to extort money from her ſubjedts; 


t as the nation was now involved in a 
war with the two ſtates which were moſt 
capable of . diſturbing its tranquillity, they 

wiſely reſolved to ſacrifice their reſentment 
to the good of the public. 


They 


embarked, however, no 


* 


1 nnr 
nnen 3 an 
They therefore voted; beſides a fifteenth, 
a ſubſidy of four ſhillings in the pound on 
land, and two ſhillings and eight pence on 
goods, 'The convocation, which met at 
the ſame time, granted eight ſhillings in 
the pound, payable in four years by equal 


The parliament likewiſe enatted a law, 
ratifying all the fales and grants of crown- 
lands, which were either made already by 
the queen, or ſhould be made during the 
next ſeven years. It was natural to ima- 
give, that conſidering the preſent diſpo- 

ion and ſituation of the queen, this pow- 
er would be attended with great aliena- 
tions of the crown-lands; and nothing could 
be more inconſiſtent with the principles of 
good government than a prince inveſted 
with ſuch extenfive authority, and yet in- 
volved in abſolute poverty. | 

This act was ftrongly oppoſed in the 
houſe of commons. One Cropley expreſſed 
his apprehenſions, leſt the queen, availing 
herſelf of the power which this act beſtow- 
ed upon her, might alienate the crown 
from the lawful heir; but his words were 
deemed irreverent to her majeſty; he was 
iaken into cuſtody by the ſerjeant at arms; 
and though he acknowledged his fault, and' 
profeſſed the utmoſt ſorrow for his n | 
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he was not ſet at liberty, until he petiti- 
oned the queen for a pardon. 5 
Mary had conceived ſuch. a violent ha- 
tred and antipathy againſt her ſiſter, that 
the people were filled with continual ap- 
rehenſions with regard, not only to the 
ucceſſion, but even the life of that young 
princeſs. | | 
Elizabeth, ſenſible of her perilous fitua- 
tion, and mortified by repeated inſults and 
indignities, had retired into the country 
and knowing that ſhe was encompaſſed 
with ſpies, ſpent the greateſt part of 
her time 1n reading and ſtudy, interfering 
in no affair of ſtate, and ſeeing very lit- 
tle company. . 
While ſhe continued in this ſituation, 
which was for the preſent very irkſome 
and diſagreeable, but which gave her an 
opportunity of improving thoſe admirable _ 
talents which ſhe afterwards diſplayed in 
the courſe of her reign ; propoſals of mar- 
riage were made her by the Swediſh am- 
baſſador in his maſter's name. | 
As her firſt queſtion was, whether the 
neen had been apprized of this propoſal ; 
2 ambaſſador replied, that his maſter ĩma- 
ned, as he was a gentleman, it was his 
uty to make his addreſſes to her in the 
firſt place; and having procured her con- 


ſent, 


0. 
* 
1 3 


eee a 
ent, he weuld next, as a king; apply to 
- her ſiſter. | fg 
But the princeſs would not ſuffer him to 
proceed any farther ; and the queen after 
commending her for this inſtance of duty, 
begged to know how - ſhe reliſhed the 
Swediſh propoſal. - Elizabeth, though in- 
volved in very diſtreſsful circumſtances, 
had the courage to reſerve herſelf for a 


better fortune; and ſhe concealed her re- 


fuſal under profeſſion of a paſſionate at- 
tachment to a ſingle life, which, ſhe ſaid, 
ſhe greatly preferred before any other. 
The princeſs diſcovered the like pru- 
dence and addreſs, in difſembling her reli- 
ious ſentiments, in ſubmitting to the pre- 
nt modes of worſhip, and in defeating 
the wicked deſigns of thoſe Catholics who 
 . endeavoured to enſnare her by captious 
queſtions.“ | 4 
The common net at that time, ſays Sir Richard 
Baker, for catching of Proteſtants, was the real pre- 
ſence; and this net was employed to catch the lady 
Elizabeth: for being one day aſked what ſhe thought 
of theſe words of Chriſt, & This is my body, and 
whether ſhe believed that the true body was in the 
facrament; it is ſaid that, after a ſhort pauſe, ſhe 
gave the following anſwer : 
« Chriſt was the word that ſpake it; 
« He took the bread and brake it; 
% And what the word did make it 
That I believe and take it.“ 


— — \ ah — — — — 
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The money granted by parliament ena» 
bled the queen to equip a fleet of one 
hundred and forty fail, which being re-in- 
forced by thirty Flemiſh ſhips, and cons 


taining a body of fix thouſand land forces, 


was ſent to make an attempt on the coaſt 


of Brittany. The fleet was commanded by 
lord Clinton; the land forces were headed 


by the earls of Huntingdon and Rutland. 
But the preparations for this ſurprize 
were conducted ith fo little ſecrecy and 
diſpatch, that the French got intelligence 
of the deſign, and put all . ſea - ports in 
a poſture of defence. | | 
The Engliſh found Breſt too well ſecured 
to make any attempt upon that place; but 
landing at Conquet, they pillaged and 
burned the town with ſome adjacent vil- 
lages, and were penetrating farther into 
the heart of the country, when Kerfimon, 
a Breton gentleman, at the head of ſome 
militia, attacked them, threw them into 
diſorder, and repulſed them to their ſhips 
with conſiderable loſs, 1 


But 


An anſwer, which, however ſlight and ſuperficial in 
appearance, contains a great deal of good ſenſe and 
judgment, and enabled her to eſcape the ſoare, which 
was laid for her, and unto which a direct and poſitive 

reply would certainly have betrayed her... Baker's Chro- 
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"Bot a ſwall ſquadron of ten Engliſh ſhips. 


had ſoon after an opportunity of. retorting 
upon the French this damage and diſgrace. 
be mareſchal de. Thermes, governour of 
Calais, had invaded Flanders with an ar- 
my of fourteen thouſand men; and hav- 
ing crofſed the river Aa, had reduced Dun- 


kirk and Berg St. Winoc, and proceeded. 


as far as Newport. 

But count Egmont advancing againſt him 
with ſuperior force, he was obliged to re- 
treat; and being overtaken by the Spani- 
ards near Gravelines, he choſe a very ad- 


vantageous ground for the engagement. 


He fortified his left wing with his heavy 
baggage and carriages; and poſted his 
right along the river Aa, which, he na- 
turally 1magined would render him ſecure 
on that quarter, But the Engliſh ſhips, 
which happened to be on the coaſt, being 
drawn by the noiſe of the firing, failed up 


the river, and charging the French in 


flank, with their great artillery, committed 
ſuch terrible havock among them, that 
they were totally defeated with the loſs of 
five. thouſand men; and the Spaniards ob- 
tained a complete victory. | 

'In the mean time the principal army 
of France, commanded by the duke of 


Guile, and that of Spain conducted by the 


duke 


. 
. 
[ 
| 
: 
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duke of Savoy, began to approach each 
other on the frontiers of Picardy ; and as. 
the two kings had repaired to their re- 
ſpective camps, accompanied by the flower 
of their nobility, a general and a bloody 


action was every moment expected from 


the hatred and animoſity of the rival na- 
tions. | | 


But Philip, though fired with the am- 


bition, was not. endowed with the cour 
of a conqueror ; and notwithſtanding 
ſuperiority of his numbers, and the two 


ſignal victories which he had obtained at 


St. Quintin and Gravelines, - he was diſ- 


poſed to conclude the war by a treaty. 


Conferences were immediately opened on 
the ſubject; and as the terms demanded 


by the two monarchs were widely differ- 


ent from each other, the armies were put 
into winter quarters, until the | princes - 


could find out the means of coming to a 
final accommodation. 


Among other conditions, Henry required 


the reſtitution of Navarre to its lawful own- - 


er; and Philip demanded that Calais, and 
its appendages, ſhould- be reſtored to Eng- 


land: but, in the midſt of theſe negocia- 
tions and debates, news were brought of the 


death of queen Mary; and Philip's connec- - 
tion with England being now diſſolved, he 
became 
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became more indifferent about that capital 
Article. Thus it happened for once, and 
perhaps but for once, that the preſervation 
of Mary's life would have been of ſome real 
advantage to the kingdom. 

The queen had been long in a very bad 
ſtate of health; and having miſtaken her 
dropfy for a pregnancy, ſhe had purſued an 
improper regimen, and her diſtemper be- 
came every day more inveterate. 

Her malady was ſtill farther inflamed by 
the anxiery of her mind, which was now 
tormented with the moſt painful and un- 
eaſy reflections; the conſciouſneſs of being 
deteſted by her ſubjects, the proſpect of 
Elizabeth's ſucceſſion, apprehenſions for the 
fate of the Catholic religion, grief for the 
loſs of Calais,“ concern for the diſordered 
ſtate of her affairs, and, above all, her ſor- 
row for the abſence of her huſband, who, 
ſhe knew, intended ſoon to ſet out for 
Spain, and to ſettle there during the re- 
mainder of his life: all theſe difo reeable 
thoughts preyed upon her mind, and threw 
her into a lingering feyer, of which ſhe | 
Vor. XIX. 1 died 


She was ſo deeply affected with the loſs of Calais, 
that ſhe ſaid to her fervants, that if, when ihe was 
dead, they would open her body, they wonld find Ca- 
Jais engraven on her heart, ones 


a 
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died in the forty-ſecond year of her ape, 
after a ſhort, bloody, and inglorious 2 
2 five years, four months, and eleven 
+ - wie . 
The Roman Catholics, as might natu- 


rally be expected, have been extremely li- 


beral, and even extravagant, in their en- 
comiums on Mary's piety and devotion; 
but, perhaps, it would be no bold aſſertion to 
affirm, that, had ſhe entirely diſbelieved the 
exiſtence of a Deity, ſhe would have lived and 
died a better woman than ſhe did. Quali- 
ties, which in others would have been vir- 
tuous, in her became vicious. She ſeems to 
have conſidered God, as a being endowed 
with infernal paſſions : and ſhe therefore 
ſought to appeaſe him with ſtreams of inno- 
cent blood. With her, the practice of piety 
became the trade of murder; by the care 
of her people, ſhe meant nothing more 
than the exerciſe of her cruelty ; and all 
her views for their intereſt, terminated in 
puniſhments for their virtues. _ 

Bigotry and revenge were certainly the 

rincipal, if not the only, ingredients in 

ary's character: not ſatisfied with the he- 
catombs of Proteſtants which ſhe had ſacri- 
ficed in her life-time, ſhe ſeemed defirous 
that the flames of perſecution ſhould con- 
tinue even after her death : for, 9 or 

oun 


e 
found her end approaching, the ſent for the 
lady Elizabeth, and demanded; though ſhe 
could not obtain, a promiſe that ſhe would 
maintain the public profeſſion of the Popiſh 
religion, or, in other words, the open prac- 
tice of barbarities, which throw a diſgrace 
upon all religion, reflect diſhonour upon 
human nature, and till continue to threaten 
the deſtruction of whatever can be dear to 
men and to Chriſtians, Beal 
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ELIZABETH. A. D. 1558. 


M having finiſhed her ſhort and 
inglorious reign, in the manner we 
have already related, the privy-council no- 


tified this event to the houſe of lords, which 


was then ſitting, who, after ſome delibera- 
tion, requeſted the attendance of the com- 
mons; and, by the mouth af Heath, arch- 
biſhop of York, then chancellor, acquaint- 
ed them of the death of Mary, and their 


- reſolution to place her fiſter Elizabeth on 


the throne. The chancellor had ſcarce con- 
cluded his ſpeech, when both houſes ec- 
choed with the joyful acclamations of 
« God fave queen Elizabeth! long and 
„ happily may ſhe reign.” As Elizabeth 
had' diſcovered both moderation and pru- 
dence during the reign of her ſiſter, and 
as the dangers to which ſhe had been con- 
tinually expoſed, ſtrongly recommended her 
to the affections of the people, the joy they 
expreſſed on this occaſion was ſuch as 


prognoſticated the future happineſs of her 
| She 
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She was at Biſhop's-Hatfield at the time 
of her ſiſter's death, from whence ſhe re- 
aired to the Chart: r-hoaſe in London, and 
aving ſtaid ſome days at lord North's, re- 
moved to the Tower. On her entrance into 
this place, the circumſtance of her impri- 
ſonment, a few years before, immediately 
recurred to her thoughts, and wrought ſo 
werfully upon her mind, that ſhe Pl on 
er knees, and expreſſed her thanks for the 
miraculous change in her condition, which 
ſhe compared to the deliverance of Daniel 
from the den of lions. With a prudence 
truly laudable, and a magnanimity that 
claims admiration, ſhe buried all the hard- 
ſhips and injuries ſhe had ſuffered, in obli- 
vion, receiving the perpetrators with affa- 
bility ; and even Sir Henry Beneheld, who 
had 'treated her with uncommon ſeverity, 
when under his cuſtody, received not the 
leaſt marks of her reſentment. When the 
biſhops indeed waited upon her, ſhe ex- 
preſſed her regard for them with a noble 
diſcretion, paying all of them a proper de- 
of reſpet; but turning aſide from 
onner, as an object of horror ro every 
one ſuſceptible of the ly mpathies of hu- 

manity. ; 
| After having ſpent ſome days in order» 
ing her domellic affairs, Elizaberh Ale. 
2 
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ed her ambaſſadors to notify her acceſſion 
to the crown, to foreign princes. Lord Cob- 
ham was ſent to Philip in the Low Coun- 
tries, to expreſs her gratitude for the pro- 
tection he had afforded. her, and to aſſure 
him that ſhe was deſirous of perpetuating 
the friendſhip. which then ſubſiſted between 
them. Sir 'Thomas Chalons was diſpatched 
to the Imperial court; and Howard, lord 
Eftingham, was ordered to join Thirleby 
biſhop of Ely, and doctor Wotton, the ple- 
nipotentiarics at the congreſs of Cambray, 
At the ſame time Killigrew was ſent to 
ſound the Proteſtant princes of Germany; 
and the queen wrote to Sir Edward Carne, 
her ambaſſador at Rome, to notify the death 
of her ſiſter, and her own acceſſion. His 
Holineſs, inſtead of receiving this informa- 
tion with temper, told the Engliſh miniſter, 
that his miſtreſs had been guilty of great 
temerity, in aſſuming the title and autho- 
rity of queen, without his participation; 
objected to her illegitimacy, as a bar againſt 
her claim to the crown ; pronounced her 
aſcending the throne, a criminal invaſion 
of his rights; concluding that her renounc- 
ing all pretenfions to the crown, and ſub- 


mitting entirely to his will, was the only 


exp.dicnt to ſecure his paternal indulg- 
enge, and to induce him to act with 0 
* the 


| 
| 
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retained + thirteen of her ſiſter's counſellors, 
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the lenity that was conſiſtent with the 
dignity of the apoſtolic ſee.* . 
Ia forming her privy- council, Elizabeth 


to prevent any alarm on the ſcore of reli- 


gion; but, in order to ballance their au- 


thority, ſhe joined eight more to them, who 
were ſtrongly attached to the Proteſtant re- 
t His moſt Catholic majeſty, though he 
had long foreſeen the death of his conſort, 
was alarmed at the conſequences in which 
it involved him, and hoping ſtill to retain 
* F | his 
* When Elizabeth received this anſwer, ſhe was 
ſtoniſhed at the behaviour of his holineſs; and, hav- 
ing recalled her ambaſſador, purſued the meaſures ſhe 
had concerted to ſhake off the papal yoke, with a more 
fixed reſolution. 
+ Theſe were Heath, archbiſhop of Canterbury; 
Pawlet, marquis of Wincheſter, lord-treafurer ; Fitz- 
Allen, earl of Arundel; Talbot, earl of Shrewſbury; 
Stanley, earl of Derby; Herbert, carl of Pembroke; 
lord Clinton, high-admiral; lord Howard, of Effing- 
ham, chamberlain; Sir Thomas Cheney; Sir William 
Petre; Sir John Maſon; Sir Richard Sackville; and 
Sir Nicholas Wotton. The new members were, the 
marquis of Northampton; the earl of Bedford; Sir 
Thomas Parry; Sir Edward Rogers; Sir Ambroſe Cave; 
Sir Francis Knolles; Sir Nicholas Bacon, whom ſhe 
created lord keeper; and Sir William Cecil ſecretary 
of ſtate. ; 9 4 n 
1 Philip of Spain, 
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his influence over England, immediately 
diſpatched orders to the duke of Feria, his 
ambaſſador at London, to make propoſals 
of marriage with Elizabeth; and, in caſe 
ſhe ſhould object her affinity, to promiſe to 
procure a diſpenſation from the pope. The 
queen finding 1t her intereſt not to break 
with the Spaniſh monarch, returned a po- 
lite and evaſive anſwer to his propoſal, 
which not only freed her from any further 
ſollicitation at that time, but likewiſe made 
him entertain ſuch hopes of ſucceeding on 
ſome other occaſion, that he ſent a mef- 
ſenger to Rome to procure the diſpenſa- 
tion. | 

Though the intereſt, the education, and 
the principles of the queen led her to 
fayour the reformation,* ſhe determined to 
Introduce it gradually, thinking by that 
means to eſtabliſh it more mens, th and to 

as | avoid 


*% 


The caution with which the queen proceeded 
in this important attempt may be gathered from 
her anſwer to Rainsford: this perſon, who was re- 
markable for his pleaſantry, told the queen, on occa- 
fion of ſetting the prifoners free, that he had a pe- 
tition to preſent her in favour of four other priſon- 
ers who were named Matthew, Mark, Luke and 

ohn: to which ſhe replied, ** that ſhe would firſt con- 
© ſult the priſoners themſelves, to know of them, 
«© whether they themſelves were defirous of that li- 
% berty, which he ſolicited for them.“ 


, — 
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"avoid the inconveniencies, to which her 
ſiſter had been expoſed by an inſtantaneous 
alteration of worſhip, and a violent inva- 
fion of the eſtabliſhed religion, In order 
to encourage the Proteſtants depreſſed by 
the late reign, ſhe gave ſtrong ſymptoms 
of her intentions, by recalling all the ex- 
les, by giving liberty to thoſe who were 
confined tor their religious tenets, and by 
Teſtoring thoſe, who Fad been attainted, 
to their honour. On this occaſion, the 
marquis of Northampton, who had been, 
condemned, was re ſtored to his honours ;. 
Edward Seymour, ſon of the duke of So- 
merſet, was created baron Beauchamp and, 
earl of Hertford ; Thomas Howard, ſecond 
ſon of the duke of Norfolk, was made 
viſcount Howard of Bindon ; her kinſman, 
Henry Cary, of Hunſdon, and Oliver St. 
John of Bletmiſt, were likewiſe raiſed to the 

rank of barons. 
Finding that the Proteſtant teachers broke 
out into a furious attack on the ancient 
ſuperſtition, and that the Romaniſts an- 
ſwered them with no leſs acrimony, ſhe 
publiſhed a proclamation, by which ſhe 
rohibited all preaching without a ſpecial 
icence. She employed Dr. Parker, in con- 
junction with other divines, to review the 
liturgy of Edward the ſixth, and, to pre- 
| ; pare 
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pare the nation, for its introduction into 
public worſhip, ordered the Lord's Prayer, 
the creed, and the goſpel to be read in 
Engliſh. She publiſhed injunctions, that 
all churches ſhould conform themſelves ta 
the praftice of their own - chapel, and 


forbade the hoſt to be elevated in her 


ſence. 


When ſhe made her public entry through 
the city, amidſt the acclamations of her 
ſubjects, a boy, who perſonated Truth in 
one of the pageants, let down a Bible, 
which ſhe received with the moſt graci- 
ous deportment, holding 'it in both her 
hands and kiffing it, and then laying it 
on her boſom, declared that ſhe would 
read it moſt diligently, and that ſhe ef- 
teemed it the moſt valuable teſtimony that 
the city had given her of their attach- 
ment and affeftion. A young princeſs of 

five and twenty years, poſſeſſed of all the 
| | ay of inſinuation, and remarkable for 
the ſtudiouſneſs ſhe diſcovered to render 
herſelf popular, could not fail to raiſe 
hopes of a happy reign in the minds of the 
people, who ſeemed rather to place her on 
the throne through affection, than a regard 
to her claim by inheritance. 

The inſtances ſhe had given of her in- 
clinations raiſed ſuſpicions in the . 
* that 


| 
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that her reigu would be attended with a 
revolution in religious principles. From 
this perſuaſion they refuſed tb officiate at 
the coronation ; and it was with no ſmall 
difficulty that Oglethorpe, biſhop of Car- 
liſle, was prevailed on to *crown her. Tho? 
ſhe had thrown out ſuch hints as encouraged 
the Proteſtants, ſhe was unwilllng to do any 
thing which might alarm or offend the Ca- 
tholics, and prudently deferred the entire 
change of religion, till the meeting of the 
arliament, which was ſummoned to aſſem- 
le. The elections had gone entirely in 
favour of the Proteſtants, as the Catholics 
had made ſcarce any efforts to prevent it; 
and the houſe was filled with ſuch members, 
as were ready both from intereſt and prin- 
ciple to grant all that the queen could de- 
fire of them. This ſeſſion was opened by 
Sir Nicholas Bacon, keeper of the great 
ſeal, who in a very elegant ſpeech expa- 
tiated on the virtues of the new queen, 
inveighed very much againſt the condy& . 
of the late miniſtry, on account of the 
loſs of Calais, and, after recommending 
the religious ſtate of the nation to their 
conſideration, exhorted them to obſerve a a 
due medium between the extremes of ſu- 
. perſtition 
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rſlition and irrelipion, as the moſt ef 
ectual means of uniting both the Roman 
Catholics and Proteſtants in one mode of 
worſhip. In order to try the diſpoſition 
of the houſe with reſpe& to religion, the 
firſt bill that was brought in, was that for 
ſuppreſſing the monaſteries lately ereQed, 
and for reftoring the tenths and firlt fruits 
to the crown, which had been ſurrendered 
by Mary. This bill being paſſed without 
much difficulty, notwithſtanding the oppoſiti- 
on of the biſhops: on February the fourth, 
the houſe of commons, in an humble ad- 
dreſs, adviſed the queen to marry, in or- 
der to perpetuate their felicity, by having 
ſome of her royal iſſue to reign over them, 
After a ſhort pauſe, her majeſty replied, 
that, as the addreſs was expreſſed in general 
terms, without pretending to fix her choice, 
ſhe could not be any ways offended : that, 
notwithſtanding her youth might render her 
veracity ſuſpected, ſhe always declined the 
marriage-ſtate as an incumbrance :* and Put | 


Some authors aſſert, that the queen added, in this 
place, That as England was her er wedded to 


her by this pledge (and here ſhewed her finger, 
« with the gold ring upon it, with which ſhe had 
„ folemnly betrothed herſelf to the kingdom, at her 
e inauguration); So all Engliſhmen were her chil- 
1 1 0 — 3. « dren 
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ſhe was ambitious of no higher character, 


than that her tombſtone ſhould declare to 


poſterity, that © She was a queen, who, 
% having reigned ſo many years, lived and 
% died a virgin.” Some days after a bill 
was paſſed, importing, tuat “ Elizabeth 
« was, and might be, as well by the word 
„ of God, as the common and ftatute- 
« Jaws of the realm, the lawfu!, undoubted, 
« and true heir of the crown, lawfully de- 
* ſcended from the blood-royal, according 
«© to the order of ſucceſſion, ſettled in the 
te thirty- fifth of Henry VIII.” The houſe 
now turned their attention -to affairs of re- 
ligion ; and paſſed the following bills; 


that the public worſhip ſhould , be per- 


formed in the vulgar tongue; that the 
ſupremacy of the church of England ſhould 
be inveſted in the queen, ſtiſing her the 
Governeſs of the Church, and a clauſe 
was added by which ſhe was impowered 
to nominate commiſſioners to exerciſe this 


Vor. XIX. U autho- 


% dren; and while ſhe was employed in rearing and 
« governing ſuch g family, ſhe could not eſteem her- 
« ſelf barren, or her life uſeleſs or unfruitful.”” Hume's 
= of the Tudor:, p. 412. Yet as Hollingſhed has 
omitted this extraordinary circumſtance, who has co- 
pied Grafton, an ear witneſs of this ſpeech, ſaying 
that he had given it“ as near as be could bear it a- 
« qoaie,” We have not introduced it into the thread 
of our hiſtory. | 


- 
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authority, either from among the clergy 
| or laity; which gave riſe to the high com- 
| 


- miſſion court. Every one who reſuſed to 
take the 'oath of Tapremacy was incapaci- 
tated to bold any public office; whoe- 
ver denied, or endeavoured to deprive the 
E's queen of her ſupremacy, forfeited all his 
goods and chattels tor. the firſt offence, 
was obnoxious to the penalty of a pre- 
| munire ſor the ſecond, and was declared 
a traitor for the third. The other bills 
contained a confirmation of all the ſtatutes 
reſpecting religion, which were enacted 
in the reign of Edward VI. invelted the 
nomination of biſhops in the crown, with- 
out any election of their chapte” : eſta- 
bliſhed uniformity in public wo lip; em- 
powered. the- queen, on the vacancy of any 
ſee, to reſume all the temporalities, on 
condition of beſtowing an equivalent to 
the biſhop elect, in impropriations belonp- | 
ing to the crown; prohibited biſhops. and 
all incumbents from alieneating their re- 
| venues, or letting leaſes louger than twen- 
ty-one years, or three lives; annexed all 

. religious houſes to the crown, and de- 
clared the deprivation. of , Popiſh biſhops, 
in the reign of Edward VI. to be both 

valid and juſt. Beſides theſe grants the 
eoinmons voted a ſublidy of four ſhillings 
In 


* 
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in the pound on land, and two un 
and eight pencg on goods, together wit 


two fifteenths, and the duties of tonnage 


and poundage. 
During this ſeſſion of parliament, a pu- 
blic diſputation was held in the preſence 
of lord keeper Bacen between the divines 
of the Proteſtant and Romiſh party. But 
the popiſh diſputants refuſing to diſcuſs 
the points agreed upon, without firſt ob- 
taining permiſſion from the pope, the affair 
was dropped; and the Papilts diſcovering 
great refractorineſs and obſlinacy were pu- 
niſhed with impriſonment. by 
While the queen and parhament were 
employed in ſettling the public religion, 
the negociations for peace were ſtill car- 
ried on in the Continent ; firſt at Cercamp, 
and afterwards at Chateau en Cambteſis. 
Philip employed his utmoſt efforts to pro- 
cure the reſtitution of Calais, and, ſo long 
as he entertained hopes of eſpouſing Eli- 
zabeth, delayed concluding a peace with 
the French monarch. Nay, even after he 
found all his expeRations fruſtrated by the 
alterations ſhe' had made in religion, he 
feemed willing to continue the war till 
ſhe obtained ſatisfaction, on her ſtipulating 
to adhere to the Spaniſh alliance, and con- 
tivue hoſtilities againſt France for the * 
2 U 2 0 
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of fix years. But when Elizabeth had con- 
ſalted with her miniſters, and had taken 
into conſideration the low ftate of her fi- 
nances, the great debts contraſted by her 
father, brother and ſiſter, the diſorders in- 
troduced into every part of the admint- 
ſtration, and the divifions which agitated 
her ſubjects; ſhe plainly ſaw that a ſtate 
of public tranquillity was the only means 
of putting her kingdom into a reſpectable 
condition, and prudently rejected the propo- 
ſal. Her ambaſſadors were ordered to con- 
clude a peace on any reaſonable terms, 


and in a ſhort time a treaty was made on 


theſe conditions: That Henry ſhould re- 
„ ſtore Calais in the ſpace of eight years, 
“ and, in caſe of failure, ſhould pay five 
* hundred thouſand crowns, find ſecurity 
1 for the payment of this ſum, of ſeven 
«or eight foreign merchants, and the 
« queen's title to Calais ſhould ftill re- 
% main: Henry was to deliver five hoſ- 
« tages till the ſecurity was procured, and 
« it was farther ſtipulated, © that if Eliza- 
* beth broke the peace with France or 
Scotland during that interval, ſhe ſhould 
« forfeit all title to Calais: but if Henry 
% made war on Elizabeth he ſhould be ob- 


«© liged to reſtore that fortreſs rmmediate- 


« ly.” A ſeparate peace with Scotland 
| was 
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was a-neceſſary conſequence of that with 
France, and tranquillity, ſeemed, but in 
deed only ſeemed, to be eftabliſhed betw 


England and its neighbour s. 3 
The tragical amours of Henry VIII. had 


ſown the ſeeds of diſcord, | which were 


now going to pullulate. He had beheaded 
two of the fix queens whom he had mar- 
ried ; and, by the ſervile compliance of 
his parliament, had paſſed an aQ, whereby 
both his daughters were declared illegiti- 
mate: but yet, conſiſtently with the capri- 
ciouſneſs which ſtrongly marks his charac- 
ter, in his laſt will he called both of them 
to the crown, after the death of their bro- 
ther Edward VI; and, at the ſame time, 
paſſing by the iſſue of his eldeſt ſiſter Mar- 
. queen of Scotland, he appointed the 
ine of ſucce ſſion to be continued in the de- 
ſcendants of his youngeſt ſiſter, the dutcheſs 
of Suffolk. Though Mary had ſucceeded 
to the throne, without any complaint. from 
the neighbouring ſtates ; yet Elizabeth, could 
not expect it: the pope trembled to fee the 
crown of England in poſſeſſion of a Prote- 


ſtant princeſs, of ſo great abilities: the Spa- 


niſh court being rejected, in the affair of 
marriage, was filled with reſentment, and 
trembled with the ſame ſuperſtitious fears as 
that of Rome; and the French king could 

U 3 not, 
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not,” but with indignation, behold a throne, 
to which the queen of Scots was next heir, 
occupied by à perfon whoſe birth excluded 
her, in the opinion of all d Catholics, 
from any legal right of ſaccefſion. The 
duke of Guile and his brothers, ſpurred on 
by their vanity, and thinking that the ac- 
ceſſion of England to France in right of 
their niece, would aggrandize them in the 
eyes of the French, perſuaded Henry not to 
neglect this claim. By their inſtigations he 
ordered his daughter-in-law, and her huſ- 
band, to aſſume the title of king and queen 
of England, They ufed this ſtyle in pub- 
lic papers which are ftill extant, and the 
arms of England were engraved on their 
ſeals and plate, and quartered upon all their 
furniture and liveries. Sir Nicholas Throg- 
morton, the queen's ambaſſador, remonſtra- 
ted againſt this inſult offered to his miſtreſs; 
but obtained only a frivolous and evaſive 
anſwer to his complaint. The French mi- 
niſter pretended, that, as Mary, queen of 
Scots, was deſcended from the blood royal 


- of England, ſhe had a right of aſſuming 


the arms of that kingdom; adding, that 
the king and queen of Scotland, had as 
Juſt a claim for uſing the arms of the 
Engliſh ſovereigns, as Elizabeth herſelf had 
for quartering theſe of France. This ſte 

51. | necel- 
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neceſſarily alarmed the jealouſy of Eliza- 
beth; and made her. look upon Mary as a 
formidable rival, and eſteem the princes of 
Lorrain as irreconcileable enemies. Though 
France had- made this impolic claim, ſhe 
made no preparations to ſupport it. Eliza- 
beth was poſſeſſed of every art that was re- 
quiſite for maintaining her high ſtation; the 
naval power of the Engliſh was daily en- 
creaſing, and the marine of France was both 
- neglected and deſperate. Scotland therefore 
ſeemed to be the only avenue by which the 
Engliſh dominions were acceſſible; and the 
princes of Lorraine determined therefore to 

attack them on that fide. % 
They hoped to engage the Roman Ca- 
tholics in their deſign, becauſe they were 
not only formidable for their zeal and num- 
bers, but likewiſe highly exaſperated on 
account of the innovations which Elizabeth 
had made in the national worſhip But as 
the Scottiſh Proteſtants were invincible ob- 
jets to their plan, they looked upon the 
entire ſuppreſſion of that party, as a neceſ- 
ſary ſtep to the invaſion of England. In 
order therefore to intimidate the Proteſtagt 
party, they reſolved to begin with the maſ- 
ſacre of its leaders, and the earl of Argyle, 
and the prior of St. Andrews, were marked 
out as the victims of their ambition. In- 
| ſtructions 
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ſiraAions were ſent from France to the 
queen regent, who, notwithſtanding ſhe diſ- 
approved of meaſures ſo violent, notwith- 
flanding ſhe remonſtrated againſt them, was 
at laſt obliged to give way io the obſlinacy 
of her brothers, and be their inftrument in 
executing a plan ſhe could not but condemn 
and abhor. During the queen's competi- 
tion with Chatelraut for the regency, ſhe 
had favoured the Proteſtants, and exaſpe- 
rated the Catholic party, who, under the. 
archbiſhop of St. Andrews, oppoſed- her 
with the greateſt animoſity. She now chang- 
ed ſides, regained the eſteem of the Catho- 
Jics, and openly approved of the decrees of 
the convocation, which condemned all the 
principles of the reformers; and, at the 
ſame time, iſſued a proclamation, enjoinin 
all perſons to obſerve the Tru Eaſter 
according to the Romith rina. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


: - RIDER begs leave to acquaint the Pu- 
Mi that though his Hiſtory will exceed the 
ngth which he originally intended, he yet hopes 
to be able to comprize it in 24 Volumes; and that he 
may attain this End with the greater Eaſe, he has' 
tified the Reader in this, and he propoſes to gratify 
him in every ſucceeding Volume, with 24 additional 

Pages. 

N. B, It is not to be doubted but that Mr. Rider's 
Hiſtory of England is the cheapeſt compleat Hiſtory of 
England extant; for ſuppoſing it makes 24 Volumes, 
24 Volumes bound, at 2s, per Volume, 

are — — — — 

24 Volumes bound in 12 Volumes (that 
is two Volumes in one) a Method which 
* Gentlemen will chuſe, amounts 
to but — — 


Smollett's Hiſtory of England and Conti- 
J 4 10 0 


F222 0 


nuation, 15 Volumes, in $vo. at 68. 
per Volume, amounts to — 
Hume's Hiſtory of England, ſix Volumes, 
CDS” om =. > 4 10 0 
Rapin's Hiſtory of England, 21 har pony "1 
8vo, at 68. per Volume, amounts to 


The Reader will perceive, that the Difference of 
Price in the above Hiſtories of England, is very con- 
fiderable ; and we can venture to affirm, that, on ac- 
count of the Smallneſs of the Type of Rider's Hiſtory 
of England, it contains full as much Matter as any of 
the above Hiſtories, except Rapin's, 

The Size of Rider's Hiſtory of England, we hope, 
will be conſidered as a Perfection, it being much more 
convenient and portable than either Folio, Quarto, or 
Octavo: Moſt of the capital Performances in France 
are printed in this Size and Manner, and in ſome few 
Inftances even that Nation is worthy of being imitated 
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